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CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


WIN roses on one stem, 
Twin cherries on one bough, 
Twin rubies in one diadem— 
A perfect pair, I vow 
I know not which is sweeter, 
I know not which is rarer, 
And if I had to grapple 
The question of the apple, 
And pulchriori detur, 
Td not know which is fairer. 
VOL. XIII.—NO, LXXIII. 





The Twine; ~ 


Sweet music, and its echo sweet, 
A swan and its reflection,— 

Such is the pair of twins complete, 
A duplicate perfection ! 


Was ever poor mortal 
So troubled as I am? 
To Felicity’s portal 
I feel that Pnigh am, 
And not very shy am! 
But what can I do 
When I cannot discover 
Of which of the two 
T am truly the lover? 
Then pity me, who 
Am condemned for my sins 
To be deeply in love with the beautiful twins. 


There’s Ethel, the fair, 

With the rose in her hair, 

I think she’s the lov’lier—almost—of the pair,— 
Especially, too, when her sister’s not there! 


But when Mawti’s in the way, 
Well! I really can’t say! 
For Maud has such eyes 
For colour and size, 
And they’ve both necks and shoulders 
That dazzle beholders, 
And voices as sweet as the throstles in May. 


Oh, blest is the fortunate fellow who wins 
Either one of the beautiful, beautiful twins! 


To what can the poet distracted compare 
These beauties so rare ?— 
At a loss for a figure I am, I declare! 


They’re the new double-barrel Dan Cupid is armed with 
(His old bow and arrows no longer he’s charmed with), 
The prize double-bloom out of Beauty’s own green’us, 
A charming two-volume edition of Venus! 

All nature admires them! The beasts and the birds 
Find joy in their glances—delight in their words ; 

And no fish so cold-blooded but twiddles his fins 

As he drinks to the health of the beautiful twins. 


Oh, what shall I do 

To decide ’twixt the two? 

For each is so neat, 

So sweet and complete! 
Oh, my course of true love has arrived at a hitch, 
For I mustn’t wed both, and I can’t decide which! 


T’ve tried to decide 
Which to take for my bride, 
But my puzzling all ends in the way it begins! 
At a loss what to do 
For a choice of the two, 
I exclaim to myself, 
Poor unfortunate elf, 
‘ Since I can’t marry both—oh, why wasn’t Jtwins? T. H, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| ONG ago, visiting the monastery 
4 of La Trappe, I was struck 
with the very discontented appear- 
ance of its inmates. In some of 
their faces, indeed, I detected no 
expression whatever, but on none 
could I perceive the slightest gleam 
of satisfaction with their lot. No 
wonder: few men are of the stuff 
that makes a good recluse. The 
human animal is naturally grega- 
rious, like the solan goose, the 
buffalo, the monkey, or the mack- 
erel. Put him by himself, he 


pines for lack of mental aliment, 
just as a flower fades for want of 
daylight in the dark. A multitude 
of fools form an inspiriting spec- 
tacle, a solitary specimen 
asad and solemn warning. 


mes 
If the 
Trappists, who are not ‘entirely 
isolated from their kind, thus wither 
under the rigour of those repres- 
sive rules enjoined by the Order, 
what must have been the condition 
of such hermits and anchorites as 
whole months, and even 
years together, in the wilderness, 
unvisited by anything more human 
than the distempered phantoms of 
their dreams? No shave, no wash, 
no morning greeting, and no even- 
ing wine. How many, I wonder, 
preserved their sanity in the or- 
deal? how many, returning dazed 
and bewildered to the haunts of 
men, tottered about in helpless, 
wandering, maundering imbecility ? 
Were there not some hard, boister- 
ous natures who pluypged wildly 
into the excesses of a world so long 
forsworn, with all the appetite of 
abstinence, all the reckless self- 
abandonment of the paid-off man- 
of-war’s man on a spree? No; few 
people are qualified for recluses. 
I am proud to be amongst the 
number. 
I live in a desert, but my desert 
is in the very heartof London. The 
waste is all round me though, I 


have taken good care of that. Once, 
indeed, it blossomed like the rose, 
for a thousand fertilizing streams 
trickled through its bright expanse. 
Do not you as I did. I turned all 
the streams into one channel, ‘ in 
the sweet summer-time long ago,’ 
and ‘sat by the river,’ like those 
poor fools in the song, and said, 
*Go to! Now I shail never thirst 
again!’ But in the night there 
came a landslip from the upper 
level, and choked the river, turning 
its course through my neighbour's 
pastures, so that the meadows, once 
so green and fresh, are bare and 
barren now for evermore. I speak 
in bles of course; and the value 
of ‘ this here obserwation,’ like those 
of Captain Bunsby, ‘ lies in the ap- 
plication of it.’ I need not observe, 
the street in which I hide myself is 
a cul de sac. A man who sells 
chickweed, perhaps I should say, 
who would sell chickweed if he 
could, is the only passenger. Of 
the houses on each side of me, one 
is unfinished, the other untenanted. 
Over the way, I confront the dead 
wall at the back of a hospital. To- 
wards dusk in the late autumn, 
when the weather is breaking, I 
must admit the situation is little 
calculated to generate over-exuber- 
ance of animal spirits. Sequestered, 
no doubt, shady too, particularly in 
the short days, ‘and as remote 
from the noise or traffic of the town 
as John o’ Groat’s house, but en- 
livening—No. 

On first beginning to reside here, 
I confess I felt at times a little 
lonely and depressed. Therefore I 
brought home ‘ Bones’ to come and 
live with me. And who is ‘ Bones?’ 
Ah! that is exactly what I have 
never been able to find out. Con- 
templative, affable, easily-pleased, 
and an admirable listener, he is yet 
on some points reserved to a degree 
that might almost be termed mo- 

Ba 
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rose; while in his personal appear- 
ance there is a dignity of bearing, 
an imposing presence, which forbids 
the most intimate associate to at- 
tempt a liberty. 

I will describe him, as I see him 
at this moment, reclining in an easy 
attitude on the cushions of my fa- 
vourite arm-chair, benevolently in- 
terested, it would seem, in my light- 
est movements, while I sit smoking 
silently by the fire. Neither of us 
are great talkers quite so early in 
the evening. 

He is a well-formed and very 
complete skeleton of middle height 
—perfect in every respect, and in all 
his articulations, with the excep- 
tion of two double teeth absent from 
the upper jaw. The arch of his 
lower ribs is peculiarly symmetrical, 
and his vertebre are put in witha 
singular combination of flexibility 
and strength. As I look at him 
now leaning back in a graceful atti- 
tude, with one thigh-bone thrown 
carelessly over the other, he reminds 
me of so many people I knew when 
I lived in the world, that I seem to 
fancy myself once more a denizen 
of that revolving purgatory which 
goes by the name of general society. 
Poor A—— was almost as fleshless, 
B—— much more taciturn, and 
C—— decidedly not so good-look- 
ing. ‘Bones, however, possesses a 
quality that I have never found in 
any other companion. His tact is 
beyond praise. Under no circum- 
stances does he become a bore— 
that is why we get on so admirably 
together. Like a ghost, he speaks 
only when spoken to. Unlike a 
wife, refrains from monopolizing the 
last word. If he didn’t rattle so on 
the slightest movement—a fault of 
anatomy, indeed, rather than tem- 
per—as a companion he would be 
—perfection. 

t is a dull, closeevening. Were 
it not so near winter one might pre- 
dict a thunderstorm. The smoke 
from my meerschaum winds up- 
wards in thin blue wreaths uninfiu- 
enced by a breath of outward air, 
though the windows are open to the 
deserted street black and silent as 
the grave. My lamp is not yet lit 
(we both affect a congenial gloom), 
the fire is burning out, but there is 


a dull red glow like a fever-spot 
lowering under a volcanic arch of 
cinders; and looking into it with 
unwinking eyes, I see the long- 
drawn, weary, beaten road that 
leads ‘backward through a life. I 
see a child set down to run alone, 
half-frightened, laughing, trusting, 
almost happy, and altogether gay. 
I see a youth, bold, healthful, cou- 
rageous, full: of an impossible chi- 
valry, a romantic generosity that 
delights to lavish no matter what— 
money, love, hope, happiness, coin- 
ing heart and intellect into gold 
that he may squander it on the 
passers-by. I see a strong man 
crushed—a proud head grovelling 
in the dust, a brave spirit broken, a 
cowering wretch imploring that his 
punishment may be lightened ever 
such a little, trembling and wincing 
like a slave beneath the scourge. 
At this moment the fire falls in 
with a crash, while a pale yellow 
flame leaps flickering out of the 
midst, and starting from my seat to 
light our lamp for the rest of the 
evening, I demand aloud, ‘ What 
then is the purpose of Creation? 
From a quenched rushlight to an 
extinct volcano, from the squeak of 
a mouse to yesterday's leading 
article, from a mite smothered in a 
cheese to an Emperor murdered in 
Mexico, is the march of Time but 
the destructive progress of a bull in 
a china-shop? Are the recurring 
centuries but so many ciphers added 
to the sum of a thriftless, objectless 
expenditure? Is the so-called eco- 
nomy of the universe but an un- 
bridled, haphazard course of bound- 
less and incalculable waste ?” 

His back-bone creaks uncomfort- 
ably while he moves in his chair. 
‘ Waste?’ he repeats in the hushed, 
placid tones that make him so in- 
valuable as a companion—‘ Waste ? 
The subject is by no means limited. 
I have some experience in it of my 
own. Would you favour me with 
ao ideas ?—and.JI go off at score 
Wi — 


CHAPTER I. 
‘ON WASTE.’ 
‘ Why aro these things so?’ I ex- 
claim, plumping down again into 
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my seat. ‘ Why have the times been 
out of joint ever since Hamlet's 
first appearance on the stage, with 
black tights and rosettes in his 
shoes? Why is the whole world still 
at sixes and sevens? What is the 
object of itall? Cui bono? cui bono? 
cut bono? Is there theslightest ap- 
pearance of a result? any tendency 
towards a goal? Shall we ever get 
anywhere, or are we travelling per- 
petually in a circle, like squirrels in 
a cage, convicted pickpockets on 
the treadmill? By the way, who con- 
victed the pickpockets, and sentenced 
them? ‘The sitting magistrate of 
course; and do the awards of that 
worthy functionary produce any de- 
finite result in the direction of good 
order and morality, or must bis 
daily incubation too be wasted 
upon addled eggs? Do you re- 


member the story of the man who 
cut his throat because he was so 
tired of dressing and undressing 
every day? Don’t shake your head, 
I beg pardon, your skull, you told 
it me yourself. I can appreciate 
his prejudices, but how did he know 


there might not be buttons and 
buttonholes where he was going? 
That is, supposirg he went any- 
where—if he didn’t, he was wasted 
altogether. If he did, perhaps he 
was of no use when he got there. 
Wasted again—only a human life 
after all. Not much when you think 
of it amongst the millions that cling 
about this old globe of ours, rising, 
swarming, disappearing like the 
maggots on a dead horse, but of no 
light importance to the bearer when 
you remember its weight of sorrows, 
anxieties, disappointments, and re- 
sponsibilities, not to mention the 
Black Care sitting heavily at the 
top to keep the whole burden in its 
place. Life is a bubble, they say. 
Very well—but is it blown from a 
soap-dish by a schoolboy, rising 
heayenward, tinted with rainbow 
hues, to burst only when at its most 
beautiful and its best;. or is it not 
rather a bubble gurgling to the sur- 
face from the agonized lungs of 
some struggling wretch drowning 
far below in the dark, pitiless water, 


“ Unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown ?” 
—Wasted, too, unless the fish eat 


him, and then who knows? none of 
us perhaps may ever eat the fish. 
‘Listen to me. I won't make 
your flesh creep, for unanswerable 
reasons. I don’t even think I shall 
freeze the marrow in your bones. I 
could tell you some strange stories, 
but I dare say your own experiences 
are more remarkable than mine. I 
will only ask you to reflect on the 
amount of suffering that came under 
our daily notice when we lived in 
the world, and say whether every 
pang of mind or body, every tear 
shed or swallowed down, every 
groan indulged or repressed, were 
anything but sheer waste? Can 
you not recall a hundred instances 
of strength sapped by drink, of 
intellect warped by madness, of 
beauty fading under neglect, or 
withered by disappointment? Here 
a pair of lives are wasted because 
they must needs run out their 
course in different grooves—there 
two more are utterly thrown 
away, because, encompassed in a 
golden link, they can by no means 
shake themselves free. The fairest 
of all, it may be, and the most 
promising, never blooms into per- 
fection for want of its congenial 
comrade (wasted too perhaps at 
the antipodes), and failing thus to 
reach maturity, dwindles, dwarfed 
and unmated, to the grave. Think 
of Beauty wasted on the Beast—the 
Beast, too, utterly out of his element, 
that he must roll on the garden 
sward rather than labour in the 
teeming furrow. Look at Hercules 
spell-bound in the lap of Omphale, 
broad-fronted Antony enervated by 
black-browed Cleopatra. Consider 
the many Messrs. Caudle who lavish 
as much good-humour as would set 
up a dozen households, on their 
legal nightmares, and do not forget 
r Miss Prettyman pining in 
onely spinsterhood over the way. 
See the mother training up her 
child, impressing on him, far more 
forcibly than she feels them for her- 
self, lessons of honour, truth, pro- 
bity, and the uns ble blessing 
of faith—praying her heart out for 
that wilful little urchin, night and 
morning on her knees. A good 
Christian with humble hopes of 
heaven, does she know that far 
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more lavishly than those heathen 
termagants in hell, she is pouring 
water in a sieve? Does she know 
she may live to see that smooth, 
soft, wondering brow scored dee 
with sorrow, or lowering black 
with sin—that round rosy cheek 
hollowed by depravity, or bloated 
with excess? Worst of. all, the 
merry guileless heart embittered by 
falsehood, and hardened with ill- 
usage till it has ceased to feel for 
others, even for itself! Great 
Heaven! have we not seen them— 
these simple, honest, manly hearts, 
taken by some soft-eyed demon with 
loving ways, and sweet, angelic 
smile, to be kept carefully, to be 
watched jealously, till their fabric 
has been thoroughly studied, then 
broken deftly and delicately, yet 
with such nice art that they can 
never mend —_ _ 0, politely 
“ Returned, with than 

‘ Forgive me: on 4 he 
outrages I have no right to expect 
= should feel so warmly as my- 

‘Millions of creatures, beautiful 
exceedingly, scour over the desert 
= of explored Africa; in its un- 

— regions, millions more may 

be supposed to feed, and gambol, 
and die. What is the use of them? 
If you come to that, what is the use 
of the Emperor Theodore, or the 
King of the Cannibal Islands, or 
any other potentate who remains 
utterly unimpressed when we 
threaten “to break off diplomatic 
relations ?” 

*‘ Myriads of insects wheel about us 
in the sun’s declining rays, every 
summer’s evening. Again, what is 
the use of them? What is the use 
of the dragon-fly, the bumble-bee, 
the speckled toad, the blue-nosed 
monkey, the unicorn, the wild ele- 

hant,—or, indeed, the Ojibbeway 
dians ?” 

Here, contrary to his custom, 
‘Bones’ interrupted me in full 
career. 

‘One moment,’ said he, with his 

us grin. ‘ Allow me to point 
out, that yours is inadmissible, as 
being simply an argumentum ad ab- 
surdum. It would hold equally 
good with Léotard, Mr. Beales, or 
any other public exhibitor—nay, 
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you might advance it for suppres- 
sion of the Lord Mayor or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

He bowed reverentially while he 
mentioned the last-named dignitary, 
and I confess I was inclined to ad- 
mit the truth of his remark. 

‘Then I waive the question,’ I 
replied, ‘as regards the brute crea- 
ian though I think I could find 
something to say, too, about the 
weasel sucking rabbits, the heron 
gobbling fish, the hawk striking its 
quarry, or the hounds running into 
their fox. But we will suppose that 
the whole animal world, from the 
angler’s lob-worm to the coster- 
monger’s oe, is enjoying its 

ise here, return to our own 

ind, their sorrows, their sufferings, 

and natural consequence of sorrow 
and suffering, their sins.’ 

He shook his skull gently, and 
muttered something in his spinal 
vertebra about ‘a cart’ and ‘a 
horse,’ but I took no notice, and 
proceeded with dignity— 

‘I have learnt my Latin Gram- 
mar, and almost the only one of its 
precepts I have not forgotten, im- 
presses on me that— 


“Spades turn up wealth, the stimulant of crime.” 


I suppose you will not dispute that 
the root of all evil is money ?” 

* Most emphatically,’ he exclaimed, 
and his articulations rattled with 


startling vehemence. ‘Most em- 
phatically I deny the position. A 
man may roll in wealth and be none 
the worse for it. On the contrary, 
verty, but for the unremitting 
bour it demands, would be far 
more conducive to crime than a 
sufficiency, or even a superfluity of 
means. No; the real enemy with 
whom every man has to contend 
confronts him in the morning at his 
glass, and sticks persistently to him 
throughout the day. The source of 
most unhappiness, the cause of all 
ill-doing, the universal origin of 
evil, is not money, but self——’ 

‘ You mean selfishness,’ I retorted ; 
‘and Iam surprised to hear a man 
of the world—I mean of the other 
world, or, indeed, of any world what- 
ever—assert so obvious a fallacy. 
Just as the liver, and not the heart, 
is the seat of our real well-being, so 
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I maintain that self-indulgence, and 
not self-sacrifice, is the origin, the 
main-spring, the motive power of 
all effort, progress, improvement, 
moral, social, and physical. Re- 
searches of science, triumphs of art, 
master-pieces of genius,—what are 
these but results of the same in- 
stinct that directs the bee to the 
flower-garden, the vulture to the 
carcass? To eat is the first neces- 
sity of man. He labours that he 
may live. Grant this, as you can- 
not but concede the position to be 
unassailable, and you talk to me in 
vain of sentiment, philanthropy, 
benevolence, all the loathsome affec- 
tations of sympathy with which the 
earth-worm tries to impose upon its 
kind. A man begins by being 
honest. Why? Because without 
honesty, down the particular groove 
in which he spins, he cannot earn 
his daily bread. When he has 
enough of this and to spare, he turns 
his attention to decent apparel, a 
commodious house, a general ap- 
ce of respectability ; that is, 

e aims at being respectable—~—in 


other words, at imposing on those 
who have been less successful in 
the universal scramble than him- 
self. Soon he buys a warming-pan, 
a Dutch’ oven, china ornaments 


for his chimneypiece, and the 
History of the Prodigal to hang 
about his walls. By degrees, as 
wealth increases, he moves into a 
larger residence, he rolls upon 
wheels, he replaces the china orna- 
ments with a French clock ; the Pro- 
digal Son with modern oil-paintings, 
and hides the warming-pan in the 
housemaid’s closet upstairs. About 
this period he begins to subscribe to 
charitable institutions, to give away 
what he does not want, to throw 
little pellets of bread at the monster 
who is always famished and‘ always 
roaring out of doors, lest it should 
come in, and snatch the roast beef 
off his table. Some day a team of 
black horses with nodding plumes, 
and a red-nosed driver, come to take 
him away, “ very much respected,” 
and, forgive the personality, there 
is an end of him, as far as we are 
concerned. Will you tell me that 
man’s life has not been a continual 
concession to self?—waste, waste, 


utter waste, from the pap-boat that 
preserved his infancy, to the brass- 
nailed coffin that protects bis pu- 
tridity from contact with the earth 
to which he returns? Why his very 
virtues, as he called them, were but 
payments, so to speak, keeping up 
the insurance for his own benefit, 
which he persuaded himself he had 
effected on the other world. 

‘Now, supposing the pap-boat 
had been withheld, or the nurse had 
tucked him’ into his cradle upside 
down, or—thus saving some harm- 
less woman a deal of inconvenience 
and trouble—supposing he had 
never been born at all, would he 
have been missed, or wanted? 
Would not the world have gone on 
just as well without him? Has not 
his whole existence been a mistake ? 
The food he ate, the clothes he wore, 
the house he lived in—were not 
these simply wasted? His efforts 
were waste, his wear-and-tear of 
body and mind were waste, above 
all, his sorrows and his sufferings 
were sheer, unpardonable waste. 
Yes; here I take my stand. I 
leave you every enjoyment to be 
found in creation, Remy moral, 
and intellectual. make you a 
present of the elephant wallowing 
in his mud-bath, and the midge 
wheeling in the sun; I give you 
Juliet at her window, and Archi- 
medes in his study; but I reserve 
the whale in her death-flurry, and 
the worm on its hook. I appeal to 
Jephthah sorrowing for his darling, 
and Rachel weeping for her children. 
I repeat, if that self-care, which in- 
tool candiitatin our very identity, 
be the object of existence, then all 
those tearful eyes that blur the light 
of every rising sun—all those aching 
hearts that long only for night to be 
eternal—are but so many witnesses 
to the predominance in creation of 
a lavish and unaccountable waste.’ 

Like many thoughtful and deli- 
berate natures, I am persuaded that 
in early life ‘Bones’ must have 
been a snuff-taker. He affects a 
trick of holding his fleshless finger 
and thumb pressed together and 
suspended in air, before he delivers 
himself of an opinion, that can only 
have originated in a practice he has 
since been compelled, for obvious 
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reasons, to forego. Pausing during 
several seconds in this favourite 
attitudes, he sank gravely back in 
his chair, and replied— 

‘False logic, my good friend. 
False premises, and a false conclu- 
sion. I deny them all; but the 
weather, even in my light attire, 
feels somewhat too close for wordy 
warfare. Besides, I hold with you, 
that an ounce of illustration is 
worth a pound of argument. I 
will ask you, therefore, as I know 
you have been in Cheshire, High 
Leicestershire, and other cattle- 
feeding countries, whether you ever 
watched a dairymaid making a 
cheese? If so, you must have 
observed how strong and pitiless a 
pressure is required to wring the 
moisture out of its very core. My 
friend, the human heart is like a 
cheese! To be good for anything, 


the black drop must be wrung out 
of it, however tight the squeeze 
required, however exquisite the pain. 
a it is, that we so often see 

nat tom ne of the poor man’s ewe 


ted in daily life. One, 
— everything the world can 
bestow, is nevertheless further en- 
dowed with that which his needy 
brother would give all the rest of 
the world to possess. For the first, 
the pressure has not yet been put 
on, though his time, too, may come 
by-and-by. For the second, that 
one darling hope, it may be, repre- 
sents the little black drop left, and 
so it must be wrung out, though 
the heart be crushed into agony in 
the process. You talk of suffering 
being pure waste; I tell you it is 
all pure gain. You talk of self as 
the motive to exertion ; I tell you it 
is the abnegation of self which has 
wrought out all that is noble, all 
that is good, all that is usefal, nearly 
all that is ornamental in the world. 
Shut the house-door on him, and 
the man must needs go forth to 
work in the fields. It is not the 
dreamer wrapped in his fancied 
bliss, from whom you are to expect 
heroic efforts, either of mind or 
body. You must dig your goad 
into the ox to make him use his 
latent strength; you must drive your 
spurs into the horse to get out of 
him his utmost speed. Wake the 
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dreamer roughly—drive spurs and 
goad into his heart. He will wince 
and writhe, and roll and gnash his 
teeth, but I defy him to lie still. 
He must up and be doing, from 
sheer torture, flying to one remedy 
after another till he gets to work, 
and so finds distraction, solace, pre- 
sently comfort, and, after a while, 
looking yet higher, hope, happiness, 
and reward. 
‘Self, indeed! He is fain to for- 
get self, because that therewith is 
bound up so much, it would drive 
him mad to remember, and thus 
sorrow-taught, he merges his own 
identity in the community of which 
he is but an atom, taking his first 
step, though at a humble and im- 
measurable distance, in the sacred 
track of self-sacrifice, on which, 
after more than eighteen hundred 
years, the footprints are still fresh, 
still ineffaceable. Waste, forsooth ! 
Let him weep his heart out if he 
will! I tell you that the deeper 
the furrows are scored, the heavier 
shall be the harvest, the richer the 
garnered grain. I tell you, not a 
tear falls but it fertilizes some barren 
spot, from which hereafter shall 
come up the fresh verdure of an 
eternal spring in that region 
“ Where there’s fruit in the gardens of heaven, 
from the hope that on earth was betrayed ; 
Where there’s rest for the soul, life-wearied, that 
hath striven, and suffered, and prayed.” 
‘Tm rather tired. I won’t discuss 
the question any further. J’ll go 
back into my cupboard, if you 
please. Good-night !’ 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER IL 
THROUGH THE MILL. 


Most people are ashamed of their 
skeletons, hiding them up in their 
respective cupboards as though the 
very ownership were a degradation 
—alluding to them, perhaps, occa- 
sionally in the domestic circle, but 
ignoring them utterly before the 
world—a world that knows all about 
them the while,—that has weighed 
their skulls, counted their ribs, and 
can tell the very recesses in which 
they are kept. Now,in my opinion, 
to take your skeleton out and air 
him on occasion, is very good for 
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both of you. It brings him to his 
roper dimensions, which are apt to 
me gigantic if he is hidden too 
scrupulously in the dark, and it 
affords opportunities for comparison 
with other specimens of the same 
nature entertained by rival pro- 
prietors in the line, If I kept mine, 
as some do, in close confinement, I 
should be in a continual fidget about 
his safety ; above all, I should dread 
his breaking out at untoward sea- 
sons, when he was least expected, 
and least desired. But ‘ Bones and 
I’ have no cause to be ashamed of 
each other. There is no disgrace 
nor discomfort attached to either of 
us in our cheerful companionship. 
He is good enough to express satis- 
faction with his present lodging, 
and even affirms that he finds it 
airy and commodious, as compared 
with his last ; while it is a real plea- 
sure to me, living as I do so much 
alone, to have a quiet, intelligent 
companion, with whom I can dis- 
cuss the different phases of existence, 
speculative and real,—the sower 
who never reaps—the fools who are 
full of bread, roses for one, thorns 
for another; here over-ripe fruit, 
there grapes sour, though by no 
means out of reach; successful 
bows drawn at a venture, well- 
aimed shafts that never attain the 
mark, impossible hopes, unavailing 
regrets—the baseless mirage of the 
Future, and the barren reality of 
the Past. 

It was colder last night. The 
wind was getting up in those fitful 
howls which denote the commence- 
ment of a two-days’ gale; veering 
besides from east by north to east 
north east. So we made fast the 
shutters, stirred the fire, and drew 
our chairs in for a comfortable chat. 
Something in the sound of that 
waking blusterer out of doors re- 
called to me, I know not why, the 
image of a good,ship, many long 
years ago, beating on the wide 
Atlantic against a head-wind, that 
seemed to bafile her the more for 
every plunge she made. No steam 
had she to help her’ struggle 
against the elements; tough hemp, 
patched canvas, and spars as yet 
unsprung, were all her reliance; 
and these strained, flapped, and 


creaked to some purpose while she 
battled foot by foot to lie her course. 
Again I seemed to watch the dark 
wave race by our quarter, with its 
leaping crest of foam, the trickling 
deck, the battened hold, the diving 
bowsprit, the dripping spars, the 
soaking canvas, with its row of 
reef-points like the notes on a 
music-score. And the grey, sullen 
curtain of mist and rain, walking 
on the waters, nearer, nearer, till it 
dashed its needle-pointed drops into 
my face. Again I looked admiringly 
on the men at the wheel, with their 
pea-jackets, glazed hats, sea-going 
mnits, keen, wary glances, and minute 
wrinkles about the eyes. Again I 
heard the pleasant voice of the 
bravest, cheeriest skipper that ever 
stood five feet two, and weighed 
fifteen stone, while he accosted me 
with his ‘Dirty weather, sir, and 
looks sulky to windward still. 
Makes her drive piles, as we say, 
and speak Spanish about the bows ; 
but she behaves beautifully! Bless 
you, she likes it! Yes, I expect we 
shall have it hotter and heavier too, 
after sundown. A head-wind, no 
doubt. 1’ve just been jotting off the 
reckoning; you'll find the chart 
below, in my cabin. We've madea 
longer leg than common on the 
starboard tack. I’ve left a pencil- 
mark at the exact spot where we 
went about. Steady, men (this to 
the glazed hats)! Luff, and bed—d 
toyou! Can’t ye see it coming?’ 

So I went below and conned the 
captain's chart thoughtfully enough, 
comparing our great expenditure 
of energy with the small results 
attained, and wondering how we 
were ever to make our port at last. 

The scene thus conjured up 
awoke its corresponding fancies. 

* Have you never reflected,’ said 
I, ‘on the utter fallacy of that 
French proverb which aftirms, “ Ce 
n'est que le premier pas qui coiite ?” 
Unless indeed it refers to immo- 
rality, the downward career of 
which beats the rolling stone of 
Sisyphus inacanter. Buton allother 
journeys through life, it seems to 
me that not only the first steps, but 
the first leagues, are intensely la- 
borious and unsatisfactory. Dis- 
appointment lies in wait at every 
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milestone, and the traveller feels 
tired already ere he has reached the 
crest of the first hill. All crowns, 
I grant you, like those of the 
Isthmian Games, are mere parsley 
at best; but in these days no com- 
titor ever wins that worthless 
ead-dress till he is so bald that 
common decency demands a cover- 
ing. Where are the heaven-born 
statesmen now, to rule the destinies 
of continents at twenty-six? the 
generals and admirals, who became 
world-wide heroes within ten years 
of corporal punishment at school? 
the poets full-fledged in immortality 
before their whiskers were grown? 
Where, in short, will you point me 
out a single instance of any indi- 
vidual attaining fame until his zest 
for it has passed away—winning his 
pedestal till his poor legs are too 
tired to stand straight thereon— 
making his fortune till he is too 
old to enjoy it; or, indeed, getting 
anything he wants when he wants 
it? Lazarus has no dinner—Dives 
has no appetite—Struggler, who 
thinks he has both, is sure to be 
kept waiting that extra half-hour, 
which sickens him, and finds he 
can’t eat his soup when it comes! 
‘What up-hill work it is, that 
beginning of the pilgrimage. And 
how confidently we start in the 
glorious ignorance of youth, heads 
erect, backs straightened, footsteps 
springing like a deer, with an utter 
disregard of warning, a sovereign 
contempt for advice. Like myself, 
I doubt not you have scaled many 
a hill, even when you carried more 
flesh than you do now. Don’t you 
remember, in the clear, pure moun- 
tain-air, how near the top looked 
from the valley down below? Don’t 
you remember how, about noon- 
day, still full of strength and spirit, 
though having done a stalwart spell 
of work, you spied the ridge that 
you were convinced must be your 
goal, and strained on, panting, 
heated, labouring, yet exultant, be- 
cause success was so nearly within 
your grasp. A few more strides— 
hurrah! your chin is level with 
the ridge, and lo! there is another 
precisely similar to be surmounted 
at about the same angle and the 
same distance. Not yet discouraged, 


only a little startled and annoyed, 
till another and another have been 
gained, and so surprise becomes 
disappointment, vexation, misgiv- 
ing, discomfiture, and lastly, but 
to the strongest natures, despair! 
Even with these, when the real 
summit has been at length attained, 
all their long-looked-for enjoyment 
resolves itself into the negative sa- 
tisfaction of rest; and for one who 
thus arrives exhausted at his desti- 
nation, think how many a footsore, 
quivering, way-weari wanderer 
must lie out all night shelterless, on 
the barren, wind-swept hill. 

‘It seems that the process, termed 
at Newmarket, “ putting a race- 
horse through the mill,” is practised 
with the human subject till he has 
learned the disheartening lesson 
that labour pushed to exbaustion 
borders on pain—that heartbreaking 
efforts, while they lower the tone of 
our whole system, are apt to destroy 
the very efficiency they are intended 
to enhance. I have heard good 
judges affirm that even at New- 
market they are apt to over-train 
their horses. Do you not think that 
we, too, should run the race of life 
on better terms were we not put so 
pitilessly “ through the mill ?”’’ 

Here my companion allowed 
himself a mild gesture of dissent, 
clasping his bony fingers over his 
knotted knees, as if prepared to go 
into the subject at length. ‘ You 
are one of those people,’ said he, 
‘who seem to think the world is 
intended for a place of uninter- 
rupted rest and enjoyment—a sort 
of “ Fiddler's Green,” as sailors 
term their paradise, where it is to-be 
“ beer and skittles” every day and 
all day long. You would have no 
“small end to the horn,” as my 
friends over the water say ; and what 
sort of music do you think you 
could blow out of it? You would 
have food without hunger, rest 
without labour, energy without 
effort. You would be always going 
down-hill, instead of up. And 
think where your journey would 
end at last! You object to the mill, 
you say, and yet it is that same 
process of grinding which converts 
the grain into flour fit for bread. 
Look at the untried man, the youth 
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embarking on his career, vain, ig- 
norant, sanguine, over-confident, 
prejudiced. How is he to learn his 
own powers, his capabilities of en- 
durance, his energy under diffi- 
culties, above all, his readiness of 
resource, save by repeated disap- 
pointment and reverse? You have 
alluded to statesmen, commanders, 
and poets, who, in seven-leagued 
boots as it were, reached the top 
of the hill at one stride. But Pitt's 
was an abnormal temperament—a 
grey head upon green shoulders— 
an old man’s heart beating its re- 
gular pulsations within the slender 
com of a young man’s waist- 
coat. Nelson’s chivalrous and ro- 
mantic disposition preserved him 
from the overweening vanity and 
self-esteem that might have been 
looked for as the result of such 
brilliant achievements at so early 
an age. His mad, absorbing passion, 
too, may have scored many a furrow 
in the hero’s heart, while his young 
brow remained smooth and fair as 
marble. ‘ On vieillit bientét sur le 
champ de bataille!’ and the first 
Napoleon’s aphorism holds good no 
surer on the field of honour than 
in the lists of love. Shelley’s fate 
was scarcely an enviable one; and 
did you like Byron any better 
after you had read his letters and 
learned the demoralizing effects, 
even on such genius as his, of tem- 
ples crowned by an immortal Fame, 
ere yet the beard had sprouted on 
his chin ? 

‘ Alexander of Macedon, indeed, 
conquered the world before he was 
thirty, and—drank himself to death 
ere he had reached his prime! 

‘The fact that he does not care one 
straw about it, is the very antidote 
to preserve a man from the subtle 

ison of success. He who has 

n long climbing the ladder finds 
that when he looks over the para- 
pet all sense of elevation and con- 
sequent giddiness is gone. Whatever 
others may think, to his own percep- 
tions he is on a level with the rest 
of his kind—can judge of them, and 
for them, from the same point of 
view ; and, more important still, ex- 
periences no misgivings that he 
may topple down and break his 
neck. Ambition is a glorious lure, 


no doubt, tempting the climber to 
noble efforts, skilful, vigorous, and 
well-sustained. But when he has 
reached the fancied resting-place so 
ardently desired, what does he find? 
A keener air, a scantier foothold, a 
sentry-box instead of a feather-bed, 
a stern necessity for further exer- 
tion, where he expected indulgence 
and enjoyment and repose. 

‘Duty is a cold-eyed monitress, 
reserved, inflexible, severe; Am- 
bition, a high-born lady, haughty, 
capricious, unfeeling, like those 
dainty dames of old patrician Rome, 
“Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud 

smiles behold ; 

Who breathe of Capuan odours, and shine in 

Spanish gold ;” 

Pleasure, a laughing, lavish, cour- 
tezan, gay, gaudy, thoughtless, 
slave to the impression of the hour. 
This last you may buy at your will 
for a handful of silver, or, at most, 
a talent of gold; and there are few, 
alas! who have not learned how 
soon her false smile palls upon the 
fancy, her painted cheek grows irk- 
some tothe eye. The second you 
must woo, with many a stealthy 
footstep, many a cringing bow, 
offering at her shrine, truth, honour, 
self-respect, to find, if you are so 
fortunate as not to be discarded 
like a pair of worn-out gloves, that 
you have only gathered a nut with- 
out a kernel, after all. For the 
first, you must serve as Jacob 
served, through long years of labour, 
patience, and self-denial; but when 
you have won your Rachel at last, 
she discloses for you all her glorious, 
unfading beauty, cleaving to you, 
true and constant through good and 
evil, the warmth and comfort of 
your hearth, the light of your happy 
home. 

* When the courtezan has been 
paid off and dismissed in early 
youth, the haughty lady wooed 
through long years of manhood, and 
won, to be despised, in middle life, 
this is the goddess you claim to be 
your bride, and once wedded, you 
will never leave her till you die. 

* The Isthmian crown was indeed 
woven from humble parsley, but 
do you think it could have borne a 
higher yalue had every leaf con- 
sisted of beaten gold? Which would 
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you rather wear, the bronze Vic- 
toria Cross, or the Star and Ribbon 
of the Garter? Depend upon it, 
that to the young champion of the 
games, flushed, exulting, treading 
upon air, that vegetable coronal re- 
presented everything most desirable 
and precious in earth or heaven. 
No; it is the old experienced athlete, 
the winner of a thousand prizes, 
who has learned the intrinsic value 
of the article, and who knows that 
its worth consists not in itself, nor 
even in the victory it represents, 
but in the strength of frame, the 
speed of foot attained by training 
for its pursuit. From many a long 
summer’s day of toil and abstinence, 
from panting lungs and aching 
muscles, from brows covered with 
sweat, and feet with dust, he has 
wrested the endurance of the camel, 
the strength of the ox, and the foot- 
fall of the deer. Does he grudge his 

t labour? Not he, thankful that 

e has been “ through the mill.” 

‘I grant you the process is not 
entirely pleasant; I grant you that 
effort is with many men a sensation 
of discomfort almost amounting to 
pain ; that self-denial is very diffi- 
cult to most, disappointment simply 
disgusting to all. When the bod 
feels weary, the brain overtasked, 
we are apt to think the meal is 
being bolted too fine, the grinding 
becoming ‘unnecessarily severe ; 
above all, when that pitiless mill- 
stone comes crushing down upon 
the heart, and pounds it to powder, 
we cry aloud in our agony, and pro- 


test that no sorrow was ever unbear- 
able as ours. What mole working 
underground is so blind as hu- 
manity to its ‘own good? Why, 
that same grinding to powder is the 
only means by which the daintiest 
flour can be obtained. The finest 
nature, like the truest steel, must 
be tempered in the hottest furnace ; 
so much caloric would be thrown 
away on an inferior metal. Capacity 
for suffering infers also capacity for 
achievement ; and who would grudge 
the pain about his brows, when it 
reminded him he was wearing an 
imperial crown ? 

‘Sooner or later the process must 
be undergone by all. ith some it 
goes on through a lifetime; others 
get the worst of it over in a few 
years. One man may have done 
with it altogether before his strength 
of mind or body has failed with 
declining age— 

* Dum nova canities—dum prima et recta senec- 
tus.’ 


‘ His neighbour may have one foot 
in the grave before the grain has 
been thoroughly purged and sifted, 
and refined to its purest quality, 
but through the mill he must pass. 
It is just as much a necessity of 
humanity as hunger or thirst, or 
sorrow or decay. There is no es- 
cape. However long protracted, it 
is inexorable, unavoidable, and effec- 
tual, for 


“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A MODERN VENDETTA. 


By tae Avrnor or ‘ Barsara’s History.’ 


ES—I have seen some strange 

sights and come across some 
strange characters in my time. A 
man can scarcely lead such a wan- 
dering life as I have led for these 
last fifteen years without acquiring 
a more extended view of human 
nature than if he had all the time 
been sitting by his own fireside and 
cultivating his paternal acres. The 
ups and downs of fortune, the ins 
and outs of character, are brought 
more forcibly before him. He sees 
life in extremes. Its dark side shows 
more darkly, its bright side more 
brightly, than to those who survey 
it from the dead-level of every-day 
experience. He is brought face to 
face with want, with crime, with 
temptation. He learns how hard it 
is to be honest. He becomes fami- 
liar with many kinds of peril. He 


sees his fellow men, in short, as the 
pedestrian sees the country through 
which he travels—from the rugged- 
est path, but the most picturesque 


point of view. 

I come of a respectable West of 
England family, and my name is 
Matthew Skey. At the time of 
which I am about to tell you, I was 
holding a somewhat anomalous em- 
ployment in the service of one 
Charles Davila, the proprietor of a 
well-known travelling circus and 
menagerie, I can scarcely say what 
office I filled in the Davila establish- 
ment, or rather what office I did 
not fill, for my duties were as va- 
rious as the resources of the com- 
pany. I organized the travelling 
arrangements; drew up the pro- 
grammes; attended to the advertis- 
ing department; designed’the cos- 
tumes; wrote comic interludes for 
the circus ; was equally ready to take 
a part in the performance or a violin 
in the orchestra; and could even do 
a little scene-painting upon occasion. 
For what profession I was originally 
destined, and what were the cir- 
cumstances of my connection with 
Davila’s company, are matters alto- 
gether apart from the present nar- 
rative. Iam not about to discuss 
the faults and follies of my youth ; 


but to relate, as nearly as I can re- 
member them, certain events which 
took place towards the close of my 
engagement, just eleven years ago. 

Charles Davila—or, as he called 
himself in the bills, Signor Carlo 
Davila—was of foreign extraction. 
I believe that Davila was his real 
name. His parents, at all events, 
were Corsican ; but he was born at 
Dover, and was as thoroughly Eng- 
lish in speech, habits, and bringing 
up, as any one of his troupe. At the 
time of which I speak, he was 
about fifty-four or five years of age 
—a short, powerfully-built, sallow, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed man, surly 
and domineering towards all over 
whom his authority extended, and, 
though a liberal paymaster, by no 
means popular among the members 
of his company. A. solvent exche- 
quer, however, covers a multitude 
of offences, and Davila’s insolence 
was, fortunately for us, the insolence 
of prosperity. He possessed what 
has been happily defined as the 
genius of success; and, to support 
it, that rarest of all qualifications in 
a strolling manager—some few 
thousands of capital. These he had 
obtained with his second wife, a 
poor, meek, frightened creature, 
whom he ruled like a despot, and 
who trembled at the sound of his 
footfall. The one only thing that 
he loved was his child by the first 
marriage. To her, even when in 
his roughest moods, he could deny 
nothing. To her, he never spoke an 
angry word. All that she said, all 
that she wished, was right. And she 
loved him back again as well as she 
could love anything, but in a heavy, 
passive way; for her mind was 
clouded, and at eight years of age, 
she spoke and acted with less intel- 
ligence than a child of four. 

The Davila company, in my time, 
was the largest company upon the 
road. We travelled with seven van- 
loads of beasts, twenty trained 
horses, a performing elephant, a 
portable stage and circus, and a 
train of riders, athletes, musicians, 
and supernumeraries, numbering, 
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to the best of my recollection, over 
forty persons. Sometimes, as for 
instance at country fairs, we broke 
up into three divisions, and by pre- 
senting three separate entertain- 
ments, a circus, a theatre, and a 
wild-beast show, swept off all the 
business of the place. But we fre- 
quented large towns for the most 
part, where we occasionally settled 
down for a month at a time. On 
coming to any fresh place, we made 
our entry in grand procession, 
mounted and costumed, the vans 
dressed with streamers, the elephant 
caparisoned, the band playing be- 
fore us. On these occasions, the Da- 
vila family used to appear in Greek 
dresses, as Mars, Venus, and Cupid, 
grouped in a fancy chariot drawn 
by four cream-coloured horses. This 
always produced a great effect. 
Davila acted as our circus-master. 
He had been a famous rider in his 
younger days, but having broken 
his leg by falling through a stage 
trap, had now for several years been 
obliged to give up all but the 
quietest riding. A better trainer, 
however, never lived, nor a better 
manager. He worked hard, too,— 
harder in his way, perhaps, than 
any of us. He kept the keys of the 
stables, of the wardrobe, of the 
vans. He saw the horses fed three 
times a day. He had them led out 
before him, one by one, every morn- 
ing before breakfast. He went round 
the stables, looked to the menagerie, 
and examined the padlocks on the 
cages, once, if not twice, in the 
course of each night. He fed the 
wild beasts with his own hands. 
He kept the accounts. He paid the 
salaries. He superintended the re- 
hearsals. In short, he was a man 
of indomitable industry, successful, 
because he neglected none of the 
conditions of success, and tho- 
6 upright in all his dealings. 
I had been connected with the 


company close upon two years when 
we received what was called in the 


bills ‘an important accession of 
strength,” in the person of Herr 
Jungla, the Lion King, with his five 
magnificent beasts. We were stay- 
ing, I remember, at Chichester, and 
preparing to move on to Brighton. 
We had seen Jungla’s posters every- 


where along the road for weeks 
past. He had preceded us at South- 
ampton, at Gosport, and at Ports- 
mouth. We had overtaken him at 
Chichester, and he, like ourselves, 
was bound for Brighton. Our own 
strength was such that, in the ordi- 
nary way, a coincidence of this kind 
would have made no impression 
upon us. But the Lion King was 
really an attraction, and by the 
time we overtook him in Chichester 
we had begun to find that he was 
rivalling us in a way that already 
told upon the treasury 

But Davila was, as t ‘have already 
said, a first-rate man of business. 
He knew when to be cautious, and 
he also knew when to be bold. This 
time it was his policy to be bold. 
Without hinting at his intention, he 
went straight to Herr Jungla’s 
quarters, and offered him a starring 
engagement for six months. What- 
ever were the terms—and they must 
have been considerable—the Lion 
King accepted them, and both he 
and his beasts appeared next day in 
our programme. 

He was a superb man—nearly six 
feet two in height, muscular as a 
pugilist, lithe as a tiger, bronzed as 
a Zouave, and so strong that he could 
bend a horseshoe by the pressure of 
his thumb and forefinger. As for 
his eyes, I never saw any so black, 
so bright, so penetrating. They 
seemed to strike fire when he 
frowned. In these eyes lay the 
secret of his power. With one in- 
tense, unwavering glance, he held 
the fiercest beasts in check. They 
obeyed it. They trembled at it. 
They crouched before it. Trusting 
to this power alone, and armed only 
with a tiny dog-whip, he would ven- 
ture into a cage full of lions; lie 
down in the midst of them; caress 
them; rebuke them; grasp their 
mighty jaws with both hands, and 
show their teeth to the audience; 
take her pups from the lioness, and 
carry them about the theatre in his 
arms—do everything, in short, that 
Van Amburgh himself had done, 
except put his head in the lion’s 
mouth. Upon that feat he would 
never venture: When tired of life, 
he said in his reckless way, he 
should prefer to blow his brains out, 
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rather than serve them up as sauce 
to be eaten with his own head. 
* Besides,’ he would add, ‘a lion has 
no delicate discrimination in these 
matters. Any fool’s brains would 
seem to him to have as fine a flavour 
—why, then, should I throw mine 
away upon a fellow who would not 
even do justice to the dish ?” 

Who he was, whence he came, 
what was his real name, were ques- 
tions that he would not have an- 
swered had any amongst us been 
bold enough to ask him. That he 
was a gentleman we never doubted 
for an instant. He spoke five Eu- 
ropean languages with the facility 
of a native, and was familiar with 
Arabic and Hindostanee. He could 
toss a half-crown in the air and 
pierce it with a pistol-bullet as it 
came down. He would ride at any- 
thing we pleased to put before him, 
and took the leaping-bar at a higher 
level than Davila himself. From 
the way in which he sat his horse, 
swung himself in and out of the 
saddle, handled a sabre, and drilled 
our riders on one occasion in a 
cavalry charge, we made certain 
that he had, at some time or other, 
seen military service. But this was 
conjecture only, for of his early life 
he never spoke; and those who at 
first were rash enough to seek to 
know more than he chose to tell, 
took good care never to repeat the 
liberty. As for travelling, he seemed 
to have been everywhere and seen 
everything. All kinds of sport were 
familiar to him. He had shot bears 
in Russia, lions at the Cape, gorillas 
on the Gaboon, tigers in Bengal, 
wolves in Canada, buffaloes in the 
far West, jaguars on the Amazon, 
tapirs in Brazil, and kangaroos in 
Australia. The lions which he ex- 
hibited were of his own capture and 
training. He had taken them as 
pups, and sometimes, when it was 
his humour to talk, would tell of 
the difficulties and dangers he had 
to encounter before he could secure 
and keep alive as many as were 
necessary for the carrying out of his 
project. He had now five full- 
grown beasts, two lionesses and 
three lions, besides a couple of pups 
about three months old, and he 
ruled them absolutely. They both 


loved and feared him. With a word 
he could bring them fawning to his 
feet, or send them cowering to the 
farthest corner of the cage. I well 
remember the first time J saw him 
go in amongst them—the light step 
with which he entered; the snap of 
the spring when the door closed be- 
hind him; the resolute look in his 
face; the careless confidence with 
which he called them about him, 
giving each brute his name, passing 
his hand caressingly over their 
heads, dealing a smart lash to one 
that presumed to growl because the 
master waked him, and then lying 
down in the midst of them, with his 
head on the shoulder of one, and his 
arm round the huge neck of another. 
It was a grand sight; and though 
I saw it daily after that, and some- 
times twice a day, I never learned 
to look upon it with indifference. 
Haughty and exclusive as he was, 
holding himself as much aloof from 
the manager as from the rest of the 
troupe, there were still two persons 
for whom the lion king came by- 
and-by to lay aside somewhat of his 
reserve, and those two were Davila’s 
little girl and myself. I was not 
particularly flattered by the pre- 
ference, for I did not believe that 
he liked me any better than he liked 
Davila, or St. Aubyn, or Montanari, 
or any others of themen. Hesimply 
found that I was better educated, 
and was glad to have some one at 
hand with whom he could now and 
then converse on equal terms. Of 
poor little Lotta (the child’s name 
was Carlotta, but every one called 
her Lotta) he became, however, 
curiously fond. He took a strange, 
compassionate interest in the work- 
ings of that torpid brain. He would 
talk down to her level, try to rouse 
her curiosity, watch the slow changes 
of expression in her pale little face, 
and listen to her imperfect utter- 
ances with a gentleness that seemed 
quite touching in a man of his im- 
tient temper. He used to take 
er into the fields and teach her the 
names of trees and flowers ; and into 
the menagerie, where he amused 
her with stories of bears, wolves, 
and monkeys. These walks and 
stories were, in fact, lessons—the 
only lessons her mind was capable 
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of receiving—and by-and-by the 
child began to brighten. 

Men like Jungla are apt to deny 
their better selves, and to be ashamed 
of the softer side of their humanity ; 
so, when the child was named, he 
used to speak of her as of a curious 
psychological problem, and put his 
interest in her to the account of 
scientific curiosity. But this was 
mere sham. He was a lonely, reck- 
less man, without, apparently, a 
single near or natural tie in the 
wide world, and his heart warmed 
to the poor little, half-dumb, melan- 
choly child. The truth was, he 
loved her dearly—the more dearly 
the more she owed to him—and was 
ashamed of his weakness. 

In the meanwhile the Lion King 
Was an immense success. As I have 
already said, we were @ prosperous 
company ; but he more than doubled 
our prosperity. At Brighton, at 
Ramsgate, at Margate, we drew 
overwhelming audiences. We turned 
away money night after night; we 
raised the prices of our stalls from 
three shillings to five, and had them 
filled with all the best people of 
each place at which we stayed. It 
— in short, the Golden Age come 

k 


At length, when Jungla’s engage- 
ment had run to about half its term, 
Davila called a meeting of five or 
six of the leading members of the 
company, and announced that he 
had made arrangements for a pro- 
vincial tour on an extended scale, 
in the course of which we were to 
put up only at important places, 
such as Oxford, Bath, Bristol, Exeter, 
and so forth. We were staying at 
Rochester at the time, and the meet- 
ing was held at the manager’s lodg- 
ings. 

‘It is my intention,’ he said, 
standing with his back to the empty 
fireplace, and speaking in his short, 
decisive way, ‘ to place this company 
on a higher footing. The menagerie 
will in future form a separate exhi- 
bition, and be shown only by day, 
whilst our evening ‘ormances 
will assume a more tic cha- 
racter than any we have yet been in 
the habit of attempting. Mr. Skey 
will write us a new romantic eques- 
trian drama, which shall include all 


our principal attractions. Upon the 
getting up of this piece I mean to 
spare no expense. I have already 
seen a design for a new portable 
stage and proscenium on a large 
scale, and I am negotiating for the 
services of a professed scene-painter. 
A liberal stock of new dresses and 
appointments of every description 
will also be provided. I intend to 
raise the price of admission through- 
out the house, keeping the stalls at 
five shillings; and if our success 
equals my expectations I shall raise 
the salaries of the entire establish- 
ment. I hope, gentlemen, you like 
my pro ? 

‘It sounds well enough,’ said 
Jungla, sitting carelessly on the 
corner of the table, and twisting a 
paper cigarette; ‘but what about 
the new and original romantic 
drama? Do you propose to bring 
in your obedient servant and the 
lions ?’ 

‘Of course. Mr. Skey will con- 
struct his piece expressly for your 
performance. That is understood, 
Mr. Skey?’ 

I nodded, gloomily. 

‘ And my feats on the bare-backed 
Arab?’ said St. Aubyn, who was 
our principal rider. ‘It’s of no use 
to give mea mere stage part: my 
strong point’s the circus. If [ 
haven’t some acts of horsemanship, 
Yd rather be left out of the piece 
altogether.’ 

‘Confound it, sir! you mneedn’t 
begin to make difficulties,’ replied 
Davila, sharply. ‘Mr. Skey under- 
stands that our scenes of the circus 
must form a prominent feature in 
the piece.’ 

‘Mine, of course, will be comic 
business,’ said Montanari, the Gri- 
maldi of the company. ‘I have 
only one stipulation to make, and 
that is that I shall sing “ Hot 
Codlins.”’ 

‘Good heavens, Mr. Montanari!’ 
I exclaimed, ‘do you suppose I am 
going to write a pantomime? Who 
ever heard of “ Hot Codlins” in a 
romantic drama ?’ 

‘Pantomime or no pantomime, it 
brings me a double encore every 
time I sing it, said Montanari, sul- 
lenly; ‘and you know the value of 
that as well as I do.’ 
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‘Mr. Montanari is right,’ inter- 
Davila. ‘ We could not spare 


‘the double encore. You must put 


it in somehow, Mr. Skey.’ 

‘And then there’s the elephant, 
you know,’ suggested De Clifford, 
another member of the company. 

‘Oh, the elephant appears, of 
course. You will be sure to bring 
in the elephant, Mr. Skey.’ 

I snatched up my hat in despera- 
tion. 

*You must give me an hour to 
think it over,’ I said. ‘I will take 
a turn in the fields, and meet you 
by-and-by at rehearsal.’ 

With this I ran downstairs, along 
the principal street, over the bridge, 
and into some meadows on the op- 
— side of the river. This field- 
= , with the hop-grounds on one 

d, and the river and town on the 
other, had been my favourite walk 
ever since our coming to Rochester, 
and here I now strolled backwards 
and forwards, considering the diffi- 
culties of my task. The more I 
thought of them, however, the more 
hopeless they seemed. 

was required to construct a new, 
original, and romantic drama. That 
meant the orthodox thing—hero, 
heroine, heavy father, unscrupulous 
rival, terrific single combat, and 
triumph of virtue, according to im- 
memorial precedent; but—and here 
my troubles began—into this drama 
I must contrive to bring Herr 
Jungla and his cageful of lions. 
They must even be necessary to the 
ee instrumental in the 

efeat of the unscrupulous rival, and 
the ultimate triumph of virtue; and 
I must provide equestrian feats for 
the riders, and comic business (to 
say nothing of those objectionable 
‘Hot Codlins’) for the clown, and 
employment for the elephant. W as 
ever task so hopeless? 

I sat down on a stile, baried my 
face in my hands, and tried to think. 
I called up all the stories I had 
read of lions, lion-hunts, and ele- 
I conjured up ‘distressed 
princesses and oriental despots by 
the score. Crusades and tourna- 


ak ments, Hannibal with his elephants 


crossing the Alps, Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den, Saladin and Cour de 
Lion, Charlemagne, Tamerlane, The 
VOL, XIII.—NO, LXXIII. 
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Cid, and a host of equally incon- 
gruous persons and events, flitted 
before my mind’s eye, but in vain. 
Puzzle over it as I might, I could 
hit on nothing practicable. 

While I was yet brooding over 
my difficulties, a child and dog came 
running towards me from the farther 
end of the meadow, followed by a 
man in a slouched hat, who was 
sauntering along with a cigar in his 
mouth, and his hands in his pockets. 
This trio proved to be Herr J ungla, 
his dog Sc Seen, and the manager’s 
little danghter, Lotta. 

‘Eccolo!’ he said, laughing. ‘I 
guessed we should find you here. 
What, still incubating heroics? 
Take a cigar: the Muses love to- 


‘ The Muses be hanged!’ I replied, 
savagely. ‘I have been racking my 
brains here for the last hour, and 
cannot pump up an idea.’ 

‘Why not dip into your neigh- 
bour’s well? There are the peren- 
nial springs of the Hippodrome and 
the Porte Saint Martin, to say no- 
thing of the Cirque.’ 

*No good. Where should I find 
anything into which I could foist 
lions, horses, “ Hot Codlins,” and 
=s elephant? ‘The thing is hope- 
ess.’ 

He laughed again, flung himself at 
full length on the grass, and, taking 
the cigar from his lips, sa said— 

* Look here, Skey. What would 
you say if I had an idea at your 
service ?” 

‘You? 

‘A magnificent idea, classical, 
scenical, historical, moral, instruc- 
tive.’ 

‘I will immortalize you in my 
epic—when I write it!’ 

‘Listen, then. And you, little 
Lotta, sit by me and listen too. 
Down, Schnapps! Down, old boy!’ 

The child slipped her little hand 
in his, and sat by, with large, listen- 
ing eyes; the dog lay with his nose 
upon his paws ; and Jungla, leaning 
on his elbow, began :— 

‘ Suppose, then, Skey, that we lay 
our scene in Rome, Anno something 
or another, reign of Septimus Se- 
verus. Principal characters, Sep- 
timus and his wife, the Empress 
Julia; the Emperor’s two sons by 

c 
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the first wife, Caracalla and Geta; 
and his infant daughter by the se- 
cond marriage. Whether he had an 
infant daughter or not is of no con- 
sequence. We invent her, and call 
her Livia. Also a celebrated Ro- 
man general with a high-sounding 
name and a lovely daughter. We 
will call the lovely daughter, Irene. 
Lastly, we have the Prince of Cy- 
prus, who is a Christian captive and 
our hero. I shall play the Prince 
of Cyprus; so please to give me 
plenty of noble sentiments to bring 
own the gallery.’ 

* But the plot——’ 

‘Patience. Now for the plot. 
Open with Roman Forum. Discon- 
tented citizens clamouring for panem 
et circenses—enter Herald, proclaim- 
ing victory in Cyprus—exit citi- 
zens, rejoicing tumultuously. Scene 
second, Campus Martius. Emperor 
and Empress seated on lofty throne 
—Caracalla, Geta, and infant Lydia 
grouped around them—the lovely 
Irene standing at foot of dais—back- 
ground of admiring citizens — dis- 
tant flourish of trampets—victorious 
general approaching in triumph— 
lovely Irene apostrophises the gods 
—enter advanced guard on horse- 
back— banners, band, Roman eagles 
—Christian captives, two and two— 
elephant laden with spoils— Prince 
of Cyprus, in chains—more guards— 
victorious general, in car of triumph, 
drawn by four cream-coloured horses 
—speech of Emperor—reply of ge- 
neral—lovely Irene presents father 
with wreath of oak-leaves—burst of 
parental affection—tableau. Gates 
of circus are now thrown open. Ge- 
neral descends from chariot, and 
occupies chair of state—lovely Irene 
sits at his feet. And now, you ob- 
serve, we bring in all our circus- 
avork in honour of the general; and 
St. Aubyn has his bare- backed Arab, 
and Miss De Robinson her hoop and 
ribbon acts, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘Superb! The very thing I 
wanted !’ 

‘ Meanwhile, our Christian prince 
and lovely Irene fall in love at first 
sight— expressive pantomime—rage 
and mortification of Caracalla, who 
is himself desperately smitten with 
Irene—Emperor, at close of games, 
announces show of beasts and gladi- 


ators in amphitheatre for following 
day—Caracalla, kneeling, requests 
that Prince of Cyprus may be given 
to the lions in celebration of victory 
and honour of the Gods—Emperor 
grants request — acclamations of 
multitude— Prince of Cyprus makes 
heroic speech in blank verse—lovely 
Irene carried out in swoon—tableau 
—end of Act first. Now comes Act 
second. Mamertine prison—Prince 
of Cyprus in chains—soliloquy in 
blank verse—door of cell opens— 
enter Irene—implores him to save 
his life by sacrificing to the gods 
—agonising scene — love —duty— 
temptation — religion and honour 
triumphant — Irene converted — 
enter more Christian captives— 
grand chorus—end of Scene first. 
Scene second—the Amphitheatre. 
Emperor, Empress, Caracalla, Geta, 
infant Livia, victorious General, 
lovely Irene, and admiring populace, 
as before. Combats of gladiators, 
feats of skill and strength by the 
athletes of the company, and so 
forth. Flourish of trumpets— 
scene opens and discloses cage of 
lions— Prince of Cyprus brought in 
chained—is offered his life if he will 
sacrifice to gods—refuses in blank 
verse — Emperor gives signal — 
ag advance—quick as thought, 

rince of Cyprus breaks away — 
springs over barrier and up steps 
of throne—snatches infant Livia 
from her mother’s arms, leaps with 
her into the arena, and stands with 
her at the door of lions’ cage. “ Ad- 
vance but a step,” he cries, “and 
I fling the princess to the lions!” 
Universal consternation—agony of 
Empress Julia—tablean.’ 

‘Glorious! it will bring the house 
down.’ 

‘Ay, but the best is to come. 
What say you to his then and there 
suspending a cross round the neck 
of the royal infant, calling upon all 
present to witness the power of the 
holy symbol, walking straight into 
the cage with her in his arms, and 
standing unharmed in the midst of 
the lions ?” 

‘The infant Livia being repre- 
sented by a doll, I suppose ?” 

‘Nothing of the kind: the infant 
Livia being played by my little 
Lotta here, who is not a bit afraid 
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of the lions, and will be as safe in 
my arms as in her own little bed.’ 

The child looked up and smiled. 
She was ready to go with him at 
that very moment, if he so pleased. 
I wondered what Davila would say 
to this proposal, and a faint shadow 
of apprehension passed over mo 
like a breath of cold wind. 

Jungla went on. 

‘ The rest is soon sketched. Prince 
of Cyprus restores child, and 
goes through lion programme amid 
acclamations of multitude — Em- 

ror grants - pee and bids 

im ask a boon—demands hand of 
lovely Irene—Caracalla interposes 
—challenges him to single combat 
—grand sword-fight—Prince of Cy- 

rus victorious—spares Caracalla’s 
Fite when down, and gives him back 
his sword—Prince of Cyprus then 
flings himself at feet of lovely 
Trene—General joins their hands— 
flourish of trumpets—tableau—cur- 
tain falls amid tempest of applause. 
— what of my plot? Will it 

o? 

‘Do? It is invaluable. How am 
I ever to thank you enough?’ - 


Charades. 
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‘By making a success with it, 
and writing me a capital part. By 
the way, we've not provided for 
“ Hot Codlins.”’ 

‘We cannot: it would ruin the 
play.’ 

‘No, no. Montanari must have 
his double encore. The Emperor's 
jester can sing it, and we'll put a 
footnote to the bills, stating that the 
song is of Thracian origin, and was 
introduced into Rome with the 
Dionysiac festival. That will give it 
an air of c'assic respectability. And 
now Lotta and I will continve our 
walk. Hie on, old Schnapps! Fare 
thee well, son of the Muses |’ 

And with this, the Lion King 
sprang to his feet, lit a fresh cigar, 
and left me to jot down the heads 
of that highly-successful new and 
original romantic equestrian drama, 
which shortly afterwards came out 
under the imposing title of ‘ Ario- 
barzanes, Prince of Cyprus, and 
the fair Irene; or the Last Days of 
the Empire of the West, and the 
Royal Lion Tamer of the Flavian 


. Amphitheatre.’ 


(To be continued.) 


CHARADES, 


I. 


DOUBLE love, a double hate, 
A surly vow, a surly mate ; 

A would-be couple badly matched ; 
A chicken prematurely hatched— 


This is MY FIRST. 


An ashen wand, elastic string, 

A weapon that ence killed a king; 

A word that smacks of Robin Hood, 
Maid Marian, and the green wood— 
This is MY SECOND. 


A shaft that carries death and woe 
To roebucks in the glen below ; 

A shaft that speaks of olden days, 
Of belted knights, of minstrel lays— 


This is MY WHOLE. 
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Il. 
WENDOLINE, the diamond’s lustre 
Sheds MY FIRST upon thy brow. 
False and fair! am I forsaken 
For the crowd about thee now? 





Ah! I dreamed not, when I lingered 
Loving on each word that fell 
From thee, I should ever fall, Love, 
From such Heaven to such Hell. 





i 
’ 
' Oft, when in MY SECOND rising, 
| I have caught the Speaker’s eye, 
Asked of ‘ Jack in Office’ question, 
‘ Gwendoline’ seemed the reply. 
Roars without the distant thunder ; ‘ 
Veiled the Pole-star in the North ; 4 
See the brave ship forced asunder— 
No! MY WHOLE shines timely forth. 





















III. 


' 
INSOME lassie, at me stealing, 
Like MY FIRST, thy glances sly 
Hast thou any hidden feeling 
| For me? I await reply. 


If thou hast, pray give me token 
By some gift, some little sign ; 
If MY SECOND, I will bear it 
Close within this breast of mine. 





And, perchance, when Spring again, Love, ; 
Brings, in beauty, out MY WHOLE, 
Bells shall ring, white favours glisten, 
As away on wheels we roll ! 


IV. 


HERE'S a tear in the eye of My FIRST as she stands Ee 
On life’s threshold, now opened anew ; 
Whilst the bright golden tide of her maidenhood’s sands 
Has receded for ever from view. 


And friends tried, must be left for a land unexplored— 
The land whose fair sovereign is Wife, 

Whose sceptre is Love, by the angels adored, 
The Flower that blooms fairest in Life ! 


See! She turns to MY WHOLE with a tremulous smile, a 
Yet a child-faith all tender and true ; . 
And though she keeps silence, her eyes say the while, 
‘I have left them a//, husband, for you.’ 







Ah! MY SECOND comes up. It is time to depart; 
| The last word must be hastily said ; 
1} Yet the Future is bright with the hopés of the heart, 
a And the Past is a page of the dead. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS, 







By a PERIPATETIO. 





HEADACHES AND HEARTACHES, 


HEN a man is a middle-aged 

man—what in these days is 
called ‘ quite a young man,’ a modern 
phrase, which our forefathers ren- 
dered by saying that a man was 
growing old,—he is in the height of 
his physical strength, while his men- 
tal vigour is still strengthening and 
increasing as he draws onward to 
his grand climacteric—a vigour, in 
many instances, susceptible of being 
strengthened and increased to the 
very last. A man is, or ought to 
be, in the full flush of his powers, 
with added resources of every kind, 
and acquired skill and mastery over 
them. The sickness and languor of 
early years are left behind, and not 
much thought is given tothe physi- 
cal ills that may be screened by the 
curtain of the future. Men rarely 
pause to consider a wonderfully pro-- 
longed exemption from the sharper 
phenomena of suffering. When 
poor Canning lay ill in that little 
room at Chiswick, watching the 
bronze clock on the mantelpiece, in 
his severe inflammatory pain, he 
said, ‘If all the pains which I have 
suffered throughout my life were 
collected together, it would not 
amount to the one-hundredth part 
of the pain which I have suffered 
these last three days.’ So Dr. Arnold 
made himself itively unhappy 
because he had suffered so little 
pain in his lifetime, and even wel- 
comed the anginal agony which 
released him from so abnormal a 
human lot. Still, the healthiest life 
is not ordinarily free from touches 
of human ills. The middle-aged 
man, in the full tide of occupation, 
in the broad stream of his energies 
and activities, may be exempted 
from the presence of positive malady, 
but he is peculiarly liable to head- 
aches and heartaches. 

Full and well-regulated employ- 
ment is both the duty and the real 
happiness of a man. Men who 
cannot get the full occupation they 
want are unhappy, whereas they 


might well derive consolation from 
the fact that they already 

that leisure which is often the busy 
man’s chief aim in life, and that 
they are released from the perils 
and responsibilities which an over- 
crowded life presents. The suc- 
cessful man is often pre-eminent for 
failures. That man is to be pitied 
who is so very successful in his 
business that he has no time for 
literature and art; grudges evening 
parties; can rarely get a week’s 
shooting, and scarcely ever a month 
on the continent. There is a time 
when a busy man’s time is exceed- 
ingly valuable. I know a solicitor 
who relinquished five hundred a 
year to his partners on condition 
that be should attend the office at 
eleven o’clock instead of ten. An 
hour a day represented five hun- 
dred a year to that man; and there 
are many persons whose hours have 
a still higher monetary value. I 
remember the case of another lawyer 
who, in a great influx of business, 
worked himself into a softening of 
the brain—a kind of incident which 
is notat all uncommon. The temp- 
tation is almost overwhelming to 
a& man when he finds that he can 
coin his minutes into sovereigns. 
Then the poor fellow sacrifices the 
real good of his life for the means 
of living—a case of propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. A_ great 
power of acquiring disqualifies a 
man for expending. Such a man, 
when he gets ten thousand a year, 
is hardly able to enjoy himself be- 
ag the rate of five shillings a 

ay. 

The result of the multiplicity 
of engagements is, often enough, 
a headache. The headache has its 
uses in the economy of things. It 
accomplishes one of the benevolent 
intentions of pain, in giving a man 
a hint and forewarning that the de- 
licate machinery of the brain is 
overtaxed. Sometimes a man works 
himself into a position, or a position 
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has come upon him, to grapple 
adequately with which is really 

ral his -power; and even an 
active business man who delights in 
business will be dismayed by the 
accumulation of his correspondence 
and the multiplicity of his engage- 
ments. Mr. Disraeli told us the 
other day at Edinburgh of the fright- 
ful burden of cares to which the 
British statesman wakes up every 
morning. This agrees with an 
American writer’s report, that the 
front row of our Ministerial Benches 
is filled with anxious and haggard 
faces. So it is with all successful 
men, the barrister or physician in 
full practice, the author in the full 
tide of literary success. Then a 
nervous headache very commonly 
sets in. A man ought to take this 
as a hint, not exactly that he should 
knock off work, but that he should 
take it more judiciously. A great 
deal depends upon arrangement. 
There are persons who, amid a 
variety of engagements, begin with 
the least important, and work their 
way to the most important, resem- 
bling the architects of Laputa, who 
begin with the roof in the air, and 
work downwards to the foundation 
in the ground. I venture to con- 
sider that a mistake. When you 
have arranged your business in the 
order of importance, the great thing 
is not to attempt too much, but to do 
things one atatime. Canning was 
greatly impressed with this notion. 
We find him writing to a friend: 
* Pozzo told me a story one day 
which was new to me, and made a 
strong impression on me. “ Such 
a person,” said one of the speakers 
in the dialogue, “ was a great man; 
but how did he manage to do so 
many great things in his life?” “By 
doing them,” was the answer, “7’une 
apres Vuutre.”’ Again, one ought to 
remember that, within certain limits, 
@ man may be as busy as he likes, 
but outside those limits he has no 
business to be busy, A man ought 
never to allow himself to be so oc- 
cupied that he becomes dyspeptic ; 
that he cannot play with his children 
and make love to his wife; that he 
cannot thoroughly enjoy a book; 
that he cannot attend to those 
higher thoughts that keep the life 





of intellect and spirit sweet and 
wholesome. However excited Sir 
Robert Peel might have been with 
parliamentary strife, he always 
made a point of reading some re- 
ligious work for half an hour before 
he went to bed. Bishop Horne, 
writing to a friend, said, ‘The 
doctors wish me to have an illness, 
but I desire to leave that matter to 
God’s goodness. I read a page or 
two of Bozzy every night, and 
my sleep is sweet after it.’ But it 
is so hard to make people renounce 
the shadow and grasp the substance. 
I remember, one peaceful summer 
day, meeting an old man on the 
Lake of Geneva, who told me that 
he had that day entered on his 
sixtieth year; that he thought 
the last ten years of life ought to 
be a kind of Sabbath; and that he 
thought of settling himself down on 
the quiet margin of the lake for the 
rest of his days. I applauded the 
design; but ultimately the old man 
came to the conclusion that the 
profits of his business were so large, 
that he could not possibly give 
them up. Unhappy old man! A 
chronic headache would, perhaps, 
bring him to a better mind. 

So our headaches may be turned 
to some ethical account, first, by tax- 
ing our ingenuity how to avoid 
them; and next, our self-denial, by 
surrendering the tempting circum- 
stances that induce them. They 
are a penalty for the exertion that 
has tired, a safeguard against the 
exertion that will kill. I may be 
arguing on too scanty an induction, 
but it always seems to me, that 
the more acute the intellect, the 
greater is the liability to nervous 
headache. One who is, perhaps, 
the most brilliant writer of the 
present day, obtains the commisera- 
tion of all his friends for his dread- 
ful headaches. We have all heard 
of Sidney Smith’s wit and hilarity, 
but Sidney Smith was also subject 
to fits of deep depression, of which 
the public has heard little or 
nothing. Perbaps there are cares 
and anxieties which will morbidly 
fasten on the brain, and we find it 
impossible to shake them off. With 
all our philosophy and management, 
we may not be able at es to 
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avoid a splitting headache. Let us 
be very happy to compound with 
things as they are, and be grateful 
that they are no worse. Men would 
hardly bear to live if they were 
fully acquainted with the possi- 
bilities of human sufferings. Some- 
times we meet with a man who says 
he never had such a thing as a 
headache in his life. It is to be 
hoped that Nemesis takes it out of 
him in some other way, perhaps in 
a heartache. 

It is curious how men who own 
to headaches will diligently screen 
the fact that they are subject to 
heartache. Yet heartaches are 
even more common than headaches, 
and more irremediable. Upon the 
whole, | would not be without some 
tendency to heartache. A man 
without a heartache would be as 
monstrous as the man without a 
shadow, in German legend. I would 
not be without the kindly sorrow that 
binds me more closely with my 
kind. It is hard to see how any 
man, unless his mind is totally re- 


mote both from sympathy and ima- . 


gination, can avuid suffering from 
an occasional heartache. Lwok, for 
instance, at the public prints. I 
could not resist something of the 
kind for those unhappy Fenians 
who were executed at Manchester, 
justly merited as was their doom; 
and I am sure that neither Sir John 
Karslake nor the rest of the pro- 
secuting counsel, nor yet the judges, 
nor yet the cabinet, were without 
the same feelings. Then look at 
the colliery explosion at Ferndale, 
with details of suffering tragical 
almost beyond parallel. Then look 
at the hurricane in the West Indies, 
almost as disastrous as if Tortola 
had been actually submerged. Then 
look at the destitution and misery 
in the east end of London. We 
ought to have a touch of the heart- 
ache from these things, and from 
countless others similar to them. 
There are, of course, men who are 
totally devoid of such feelings, but 
they have losses in another direc- 
tion; they are equally void of sym- 
pathy and exultation at the large 
gains made by humanity, in the 
abbreviation of suffering, the spread 
of enlightenment, the happy gra- 
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dual progress in material and moral 
good. That is a wonderful mental 
law which Bishop Butler has traced 
out, by which the sympathy mani- 
fested in action gains power, while 
the sympathy not thus manifested 
deteriorates and deadens. That 
heartache does not come amiss 
which helps us to understand and 
alleviate the heartaches of others. 

There are, of course, other heart- 
aches, concerning which it is hardly 
possible to play the moralist or the 
philosopher. Thus we realize the 
thought of the poet :— 


* I falter where I firmly stood, 
And fall, with all my weight of cares, 
Upon the earth's dark altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.’ 


Even then one is enabled to per- 
ceive, albeit dimly and sorrowfully, 
that we are ‘ bearing good seed,’ 
even when we ‘ go forth weeping;’ 
that the ordeal of fire is fittiog us 
‘for shape and use; that somehow 
this purifying discipline is doing a 
certain work for us and in us. It 
is said that man is born to look 
upward, and contemplate the stars; 
but it is only in the night that the 
stars are visible. We ought to 
recognize our heartaches, sharp and 
insupportable as they may be, as 
part of the ordinances ordained for 
man; not desiring to vary from the 
human lot, but with the feeling 
that seed, thus sown, thus watered, 
cannot spring up save to some im- 
mortal issue. 


THE TALMUD, 


The last number of the ‘Quar- 
terly Review,’ which has desery- 
edly passed through various 
editions, contains, among several 
articles of conspicuous interest, a re- 
markable paper on the Talmud. 
This has been attributed to Mr. 
Deutsche, of the British Museum; 
and those who are acquainted with 
that gentleman's paper on the Tar- 
gum, in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible, will probably, from internal 
evidence, be satisfied of the author- 
ship. Although a considerable 
amount of disquisition and analysis 
has been bestowed on the subject, 
this paper is incomparably the most 
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complete and popular account of the 
Talmud which has as yet ap 
in our literature. There has 
tendency to give a false position 
and exaggerated importance to the 
conclusions of this paper. Lan- 
has been used respecting it 
as if another ‘ Ecce Homo’ had just 
been written, or a new series of Co- 
lenso difficulties had been evolved. 
Such language might be justifiable 
if the Talmud had now, for the first 
time, been unearthed. But it has 
always attracted a greater or less 
(generally less) degree of attention ; 
and ‘if the public have heard little 
of it, it is because scholars have 
hardly seen their way to utilize the 
results of their researches into this 
enormous and ponderous work. This 
astute German has dived more 
deeply into the mine, and after infi- 
nite washing in the stream, has se- 
parated from common earth some 
precious and glittering grains. There 
will now be a renewed attention to 
the Talmud, and nothing is more 
likely than that some more precious 
ins may be discovered; but, on 
the whole, we doubt if eventually it 
will be reported that the mine is 
worth the trouble and expense of 
working. 

Great stress has been laid upon 
the fact that certain theological 
terms, which we find in the sacred 
books, and which we ordinarily con- 
ceive to be peculiar to them, are 
found’ to exist in the Talmud. So 
far from there being anything ori- 
ginal in such a criticism, it is of 
such a time-worn character that we 
are surprised that such a publica- 
tion as the ‘Saturday Review’ should 
have given currency to it. It is 
simply the repetition of Gibbon’s 
old sneer, that he had found our re- 
ligious maxims repeated, only in a 
better shape, in heathen literature. 
Something of this may be freely 
granted, and might be amply illus- 
trated from the writings of the Stoic 
wae more especially the 

houghts of the Emperor Aurelius 
Antoninus. Divine compositions 
are unlike those human composi- 
tions which are always grasping 
after originality. The divine eco- 
nomy does not admit of waste, 
Words of partial use and signifi- 
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cance are reclaimed for the full 
and perfect use and significance 
for which their former usage was 
a preparation. In the Talmud, as 
elsewhere, we eagerly welcome all 
lesser truths that may remind us of 
the highest — wandering notes, of 
which this is the perfect music— 
scattered fragments, of which this is 
the rounded whole—broken lights, 
of which this is the full illumination. 
There are various forces at work 
in the present day which will go far 
to reproduce for us the scenery and 
surroundings, both moral and phy- 
sical, which belong to those early 
days in which Christianity was 
cradled. We have now revelations 
respecting Palestine not dissimilar to 
those which the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions have made respecting Assyria, 
or which the disinterred Campanian 
cities have made of old Latin society. 
The imaginative and pictorial power 
of M. Renan may have a use this 
way. The operations conducted 
under the Jerusalem Exploration 
Committee (who surely might be 
aided by a government grant) will 
increase our knowledge of the archi- 
tecture and topography of the sacred 


metropolis. This paper in the 
* Quarter! y" helps to bring out the 
social and civic aspect of Jewish 


society. Much, however, that the 
‘Saturday Review’ proclaims as 
novel discoveries are well known to 
any one that has a tincture of Bib- 
lical criticism, or even a knowledge 
—in which the ‘Saturday Review’ is 
often wofuily deficient—of the plain 
text of the New Testament. Tosup- 
pose that because the Talmud is 
found to convey various notions of 
a humane, elevated, and spiritual 
nature, the Jews of the first century 
must also have been a humane, ele- 
vated, and spiritual people, would 
be very inconsequential reasoning. 
It would be the same kind of error, 
only on a much more serious scale, 
which Mr. Froude commits—and 
against which the ‘Saturday’ has 
always so strongly protested—when 
he takes the language of the statute- 
book as final and authoritative on 
the state of the people. 

The ‘Quarterly’ Reviewer has 
looked on the Talmud so much 
en bon, that he has omitted to do it 
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substantial justice en laid. The late 
Isaac Disraeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ has an excellent account 
of the Talmud, which he compares 
with the legends of the saints. The 

wer and industry evinced by the 
Talmud article would produce an 
article fully as effective from the 
‘Acta Sanctorum.’ Isaac Disraeli 
discusses both the serious side of 
the Talmud and its levity in the 
rabbinical stories. For the rest he 
says, ‘I leave untouched the gross 
obscenities and immoral decisions. 
The Talmud contains a vast col- 
lection of stories, apologues, and 
jests. Many display a vein of plea- 
santry and jest, and at times have a 
wildness of invention which suffi- 
ciently mark the features of an 
eastern parent. Many, extravagantly 
puerile, were designed merely to 
recreate their young students.’ It 
is necessary to bear such language 
in mind if we would comprehend 
the general character of the Talmud. 
The article in the ‘Quarterly,’ the 
appearance of which reflects great 
credit on the new editor, may safely 


rest on its very great literary merit; 


but when periodicals like the ‘Sa- 
turday Review’ profess to look upon 
it as a kind of tremendous force to 
upset existing convictions, we must 
enter a caveat against so monstrous 
a notion. 


A METROPOLITAN MEMBER. 


The life of a metropolitan mem- 
ber is the least enviable of all lives 
senatorial. His righteous or un- 
righteous soul, as the case may be, 
in vexed continually. Oftener than 
other men he has to moralize on the 
vanity of human wishes and the in- 
stability of earthly greatness. There 
is always some gulf yawning beneath 
his feet, or some Damocles’ sword 
suspended overhead. It is not alone 
that he has got to pay away all his 
poraneneny to local charities, and 

on terms of bosom friendship 
with local publicans. He has to 
send out his circulars by the cart- 
load; and the post-office authorities 
have to put on an extra man to de- 
liver his letters. There is always 
some party who wants to see him in 
the hall, and who turns out to be an 


enlightened voter with strong views 
on the Reform question. He is but- 
ton-holed more than any other man 
in the button-holing lobby of the 
House. He is perpetually called 
upon to receive deputations, who 
make up their minds to get up a 
little parliamentary debate of their 
own for an afternoon. Favours are 
continually being asked of him ; and 
he is expected to get a large number 
of promising young men, whose sires 
are of the constituent species, places 
under government. After he has en- 
deavoured to please everybody —after 
the classical model of the oid man 
and his ass, who is a fool to him in 
comparison—the sweet and fickle 
voices of the multitude fail him in 
the critical moment, and—having 
given some slight offence, for which 
he has vainly sought to atone by 
spending some thousand pounds— 
he is ignominiously left at the bot- 
tom of the poll. We have listened, 
in our time, to many sorrowful sto- 
ries; but perhaps the unvarnished 
tale that might be toldyof most me- 
tropolitan members is one of the 
most pitiable that can be poured 
into sympathising ears. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe was a 
parently a happy exception, for he 
kept his seat to the last. We can 
only say apparently, for it would 
have been better for him if he had 
lost it. But the life of the House of 
Commons had a deadly fascination 
for him, as it has for so many other 
men. He was always hovering about 
the benches—dying visibly before 
men’s eyes—visiting a score of doc- 
tors in succession—buying a score of 
medicines in succession for his chest 
complaint — but never resolutely 
knocking off town life, and going 
somewhere for permanent health and 
rest. Then, again, he was just that 
kind of man who always po 
a strong personal popularity; just 
the kind of man who, without much 
dignity or personal character, yet 
amiable to the core, is always marked 
out fora nickname. Thus he was 
‘Handsome Tom Duncombe,’ and 
* Honest Tom Duncombe,’ and ‘ Poor 
Tom Duncombe.’ He was a man to 
be called and hailed by his Christian 
name. All his friends wrote to ‘ Dear 
Tom,’ and his French friends to 
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‘Cher Tomie.’ To say the truth, we 
are by no means satisfied that he 
was a man whose biography it was 
worth while writing, or yet that his 
son has made the best use of his 
materials, or done what is best for 
his memory.* We have no clear por- 
traiture of the manner of man Tom 
Duncombe was, such as gives to 
genuine biography its real interest 
and value. We are told that once 
he was the most fashionable of 
Guardsmen, and afterwards one of 
the most liberal and independent of 
Radical members; that he was 
obliged to sell off his paternal estate ; 
that he owed a good deal of money, 
and particularly some thirty thou- 
sand pounds to Lord Chesterfield; 
that he was very much mixed up 
with the affairs of Madame Vestris; 
that he left a widow and a son, with 
whose existence we are not made 
acquainted till the last page of the 
work; and that eventually he had 
deserted his irregularities, or his 
irregularities had deserted him. 
There is a kind of interest in this, 
we allow, given to us rather in 
glimpses than narratives; but there 
is no genuine biography, and the 
interest is chiefly made to depend 
on notices of associates and contem- 
poraries, and some casual letters 
from celebrated men. 

Thus we have some stories, a 
little in Captain Gronow’s way, of 
such men as Alvanley and ‘ King’ 
Allen. Allen was a Londoner after 
Dr. Johnson's own heart, and when 
he could not sleep at a watering- 
place, Lord Alvanley sent him off 
‘like a top,’ by engaging one man to 
drive a hackney coach constantly 
past his lodgings, and another to 
sing the hours in the tones of a 
London watchman. One Hughes 
spent his forty thousand a-year so 
lavishly that he was called ‘ The 
Golden Ball.’ When ordinary means 
of gambling failed, he would play 
all night at pitch and toss or battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. He disap- 
peared from society after marrying 
a premiére danseuse of the Italian 
Opera. Lord Yarmouth, from the 


* ‘Life of Thomas Duncombe, M.P. 
for Finsbury.’ By his Son, Two vols, 
Hurst and Blackett, 


colour of his whiskers and from the 
place which gave his title, was 
known as ‘Red Herrings.’ Lord 
Durham so often opposed his col- 
leagues in the cabinet, that he was 
called the ‘Dissenting Minister.’ 
We find it here represented that 
Lord Durham was ‘done to death’ 
by the Whigs; and the accusation 
receives weight from some indig- 
nant lines of Lord Lytton’s in his 
‘King Arthur.’ In his common- 
place-book Duncombe himself says 
of the Whigs—a true Radical’s esti- 
mate—‘ They have the voice of lions 
and the timidity of hares.’ One 
nameless gentleman is mentioned 
who wrote a book against the use of 
salt. Duncombe visited him, and 
came to the conclusion that the 
gentleman was quite mad. A fort- 
night after the mad author destroyed 
himself. We are told that at one 
time he and Mr. Disraeli dined to- 
gether; and, looking at the fact of 
the recent Reform Bill, Mr. Dun- 
combe junior modestly opines, ‘ It 
would appear from this important 
result, that his private conferences 
with his talented friend at Grosve- 
nor Gate were not without a pur- 
pose.’ The following passage strikes 
us as being, to speak plainly, impu- 
dent: ‘He had the honour of con- 
versing frequently with the Princess 
Victoria, upon whose talent and 
amiability he was fond of dwelling 
in confidential communication with 
his friends. Had he ever entertained 
any dangerous notions, &c.’ In the 
good old times the writer of such 
@ paragraph would have made ac- 
quaintance with the thumb-screws, 
or have been wedded to the ‘ Sca- 
venger’s Daughter.’ 

Mr. Duncombe’s only parliament- 
ary feat of any permanent renown 
was his exposure of Sir James 
Graham causing Mazzini’s letters to 
be opened at the Post-office. Under 
his haughty outward seeming, Sir 
James absolutely writhed beneath 
the attack. In no sense did he ever 
get over it, for it injured him both 
in his peace and his reputation. 
The readers of Mr. Torrens’ recent 
‘ Life of Sir James Graham,’ will see 
how Tom Duncombe’s swift arrows 
clung to his side. It is remarkable 
how, with so many great qualities, 
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Sir James Graham conciliated so 
little real respect and regard for 
himself through his career. Among 
the letters which Mr. Duncombe’s 
onslaught elicited, was one bearing 
the signature of C. Von Bismark, 
which is sufficiently remarkable :— 
‘About eighteen months ago,’ he 
writes, ‘I had a long conversation 
with a French gentleman belonging 
to the party opposed to M. Guizot, 
about the sanctity of the seal, and 
the abominable institution oi the 
chambre noire; when he assured me 
that this custom had been entirely 
abolished in France, but that it con- 
tinued to be done in the London 
Post-office; nay, he asserted that, 
even at the time we were convers- 
ing, the letters of Lord Brougham 
were opened before being sent off 
to his place of residence in the south 
of France; and this by his own Con- 
servative friends, who could not 
spare his services, with regard to 
all communications with Lord 
Brougham’s intimate friend, M. 
Guizot.’ Various of these letters 
have no interest at all beyond the 
signatures. Certainly, a note from 
Mr. Edwin James was hardly worth 
embalming. Notes with the signa- 
ture of ‘ Palmerston’ or ‘ Morny,’ 
may promise to be interesting, but 
are not so when they consist only of 
a few lines, and merely relate to an 
invitation or some other trivial 
matter. 

The most curious and least satis- 
factory part of the work is that 
which gives an account of Mr. Dun- 
combe’s transactions with the Em- 
peror of the French and with the 
Duke of Brunswick. Mr. Duncombe 
was one of the very many persons 
who knew something of Louis Na- 

leon when in London, and who 

ve formed inordinate expectations 
since his imperial elevation. Ddn- 
combe met him often at Count 
D’Orsay’s, and once at Lord Lytton’s, 
then Mr. Bulwer. We have a very 
strange story in these pages, which 
will either pass unnoticed, or will 
be noticed only to be contradicted. 
This remarkable statement is that 
Mr. Duncombe was really the person 
who contrived and effected the 
escape of Prince Louis Napoleon 
from his prison at Ham. It is as- 


serted that Mr. Duncombe drew up 
a treaty between the Duke of B—— 
(Brunswick) and Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, whereby the Duke should 
procure the means of escape, and 
the Prince should afterwards assist 
the Duke in his high political 
claims. ‘Up to the present time,’ 
says the biographer, ‘the name 
of none of the real parties .to 
the escape has been permitted to 
transpire.’ We content ourselves 
with saying that this statement is of 
an extraordinary character. Less 
doubt exists on the subject of Mr. 
Duncombe’s relations with the Duke 
of Brunswick, and we cannot say 
that they are altogether creditable 
to the character of a patriotic mem- 
ber of Parliament. All persons who 
know Paris know the Duke of 
Brunswick’s fine mansion on the 
Rue Beaujon, and have heard the 
marvellous stories about his dia- 
monds, which almost surpass the 
now dispersed Esterhazy collection. 
The Duke is a great diamond mer- 
chant, and one of the most success- 


. ful stock-jobbers in Europe. He 


claimed to have been deprived of 
his private fortane by his relative 
the King of Hanover, a British 
peer, and Mr. Duncombe brought 
is case before the House of Com- 
mons. Itappears, however, that the 
Duke executed a will in favour of 
Mr. Duncombe, to whom he left the 
whole of his enormous property. It 
is difficult, on the face of the narra- 
tive, to believe that the Duke ever 
intended this as anything else than 
a brilliant lure to his political ad- 
vocate. The Duke, who did a great 
deal of his travelling in bailoons, 
appears to have been rather mad, 
but to have preserved method in 
his madness. It appears, however, 
that Mr. Duncombe, whose fortunes 
were broken, and who was anxious 
to make some acquisitions, was 
greatly wrapt up in this will-o’-the- 
wisp. A tribune of the people, ad- 
vocating a man’s cause with an eye 
to his inheritance, is not a very edi- 
fying sight. He did not, apparently, 
use to consider that his own 
ealth rendered it hardly likely that 
this wonderful reversion would be 
profitable to ltimself. ‘He tried 
physician after physician and re- 
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medy after remedy; but if with a 
favourable result, this was only tran- 
sitory. Having exhausted the skill 
of Dr. Williams and Dr. Moore, he 
called in Halse and his galvanic 
apparatus ; then Dr. Cronin and his 
dry cupping; after that a female 
mesmerist, Mdlle. Julia de Bouroul- 
lec, who promised a cure, and failed. 
He tried vegetable diet, bread and 
milk, decoction of walnut leaves, 
and pills, potions, and plasters out 
of number. 

They are hardly an example of Mé- 
moires edifiantes. And so we pass 
away from him. Handsome Tom 
Duncombe! Honest Tom Dun- 
combe! Poor Tom Duncombe! 
He was certainly the oddest mixture 
of fashionable exquisite and Radical 
declaimer that our modern society 
has known. Much more might be 
said about Mr. Duncombe, both in 
his public and his private capacity, 
than has found its way into this 
biography. Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, we will own, that both 
in his public and in his private life, 
he appears to us to be a detestable 
character. 


WITH MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 


‘Baron’ von Alvensleben’s book, 
entitled ‘ With Maximilian in Mex- 
ico,”* appears to us to be something 
of a misnomer, as it does not appear 
on the face of things that he ever 
had the slightest intercourse with 
the late Emperor. He tells us more 
of the foes whom he sabred and 
pistolled than is quite in accordance 
with good taste or the habits of 
military men. The book is really a 
short military novel, written much 
in the rollicking style and that old 
spice of adventure and intrigue with 
which the public is so familiar in 
the early romances of Mr. Lever. 
The arts of fiction are so nicely 
imitated that we find it difficult to 
believe that we are not perusing a 
real work of imagination. However, 
with unreasoning good faith we ac- 
cept the volume as a veritable re- 
cital of actual adventures. The 
Baron appears to be one of those 
people who, as the Irishman said, 

‘With Maximilian in Mexico,’ By the 
Baron von Alvensleben. Longman. 


are never at ce except they are 
fighting. en his fighting voca- 
tion came to an end in America our 
hero carried his sword and title into 
Mexico. He was accompanied by a 
friend who, at the very outset, turns 
his thoughts from making war to 
making love. At a wayside inn they 
encounter a young Mexican lady 
and her father, an old Don. ‘ Were 
you blind to those brilliant eyes, 
with the long drooping lashes and 
the delicately-pencilled brows; to 
the pouting little mouth, with the 
cherry lips and the clusters of pearls 
within; to the delicate tint of her 
complexion, with the hue of the rose 
upon her cheek? . Did you fail to 
observe the graceful gontour of her 
lissom form—the artistic beauty of 
her tiny hands and feet? The intel- 
ligent reader is tolerably acquainted 
with this style of thing in contem- 
porary romance, and it is a style 
which will hardly impress him as 
being that of authentic history. In 
a day or two the young adventurer 
disappears with his Mexican friends, 
and a few chapters further on he 
turns up in a palazzo, with the 
houri as his wife, all cold-hearted 
inquiries as to family and means 
being evidently considered super- 
flous in that land of the sun. The 
Baron himself passes through almost 
as many adventures as an Othello 
could relate toa Desdemona. The 
Desdemona in this case is a certain 
Clara, the daughter of an alcalde, at 
whose house he stayed for some 
months, officiating in the stable and 
helping the fair seiiora at the wash- 
ing-tub. On thestrength of a little 
sketch-book containing a rough 
sketch of Escobedo, he managed to 
wander among the Manutas, as on a 


_secret mission, with a daily hazard 


of the nearest tree or an immediate 
shooting party. The general por- 
traiture of Mexico differs in nothing 
from the approved style of Mexican 
romances. We have searched care- 
fully for passages relating to Maxi- 
milian which have such an air of ve- 
risimilitude that an historian might 
accept it as an authentic authority, 
butin vain. But that so valorousa 
gentleman should receive fair play, 
we will quote a brief passage which 
—for once—appears to be seriously 
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nd deliberately written. It brings 
at the indescribable loss which 
tained in the : 


exico has 
tion of its high-minded Emperor. 


" ‘Everywhere in Mexico the ob- 

server finds among the people the 
consciousness of brand-new civiliza- 
tion grafted upon an important but 
forgotten past. They have nothing 
to tell but a few exaggerated stories 
of Spanish times; they know the 
names, and are familiarjwith the ex- 
ploits, of a few who have distin- 
guished themselves; and that is 
all 


* At Vera Cruz I had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with 
Mexico as it really is. The progress 
and trade that had begun since the 
establishment of the Empire were 
plainly visible. All the improve- 
ments for the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the people showed that the 
Emperor Maximilian in every re- 
spect understood the wants and 
political desires of the great body 
of the nation. The plainness of his 
external appearance, the strictness 


of his morals, and his unobtrusive | 


bravery, had gained him universal 
esteem among the Mexicans favour- 
able to the Empire; and that was 
further Pek. by the undeviating 
impartiality he displayed towards 
all classes. His kindness of heart 
and chivalrous politeness amelio- 
rated the severity of the decrees 
and sentences issued by Marshal 
Bazaine against the Juarists—those 
very men who afterwards murdered 
him upon that especial pretext. He 
took indescribable pains to bring 
the discordant elements into agree- 
ment.’ 

We are threatened with a whole 
literature respecting Maximilian and 
Mexico, arising from the desire to 
create literary capital from a great 
political tragedy. We are to have 
the various compositions of the 
Emperor, respecting which we will 
only say that it is hardly likely that 
they will have anything beyond an 
autobiographical value, and hardly 
deserve to be published as any dis- 
tinct contribution to intellectual 
progress. Then we shall have the 
whole history of his life and times. 
Furthermore, we shall have books on 
Mexico and its people. Two works 


have just been put forth as light 
contributions towards these two latter 
objects Mr. Felton’s book," in its 
random, sketchy character, is very 
much like the redoubtable Baron’s. 
We shall have others like it, but 
the Baron’s will suffice, Ab uno 
disce omnes. Countess Kollonitz’s 
bookt not only gives some inte- 
resting details respecting Maxi- 
milian, but as she was attached to 
the person of the Empress Char- 
lotte, she has also something to say 
respecting that royal lady in whom 
we all feel so deep an interest. The 
empress beguiled her sea .) 
much more sensibly than her at- 
tendant; for while the latter was 
moaning and complaining, the mis- 
tress was eagerly studying books 
and maps relating to her future 
country. As this book was written 
before the sad days of Queretaro, it 
is interesting to know that Maxi- 
milian embarked under a deep pre- 
sentiment’ of evil. We do not yet 
know the whole story of Miramar, 
the pressure that was exercised 
on him in Austria, and ‘of the evil 
which he suffered from France. 
But he burst into tears when a 
farewell address was presented to 
him at Trieste, and was deeply af- 
fected as the fatal steamer bore him 
away to Vera Cruz, where he was 
received without the slightest notice 
by the people on the shore. His 
last words to the Countess Kollo- 
nitz, when she returned home, were, 
‘Tell my mother that I do not 
undervalue the difficulties of my 
task, but that I have not for a 
single moment repented of my reso- 
lution.’ This lady’s notes will have 
their value for the future historian. 


AMATEUR BARBARIANS. 


Every now and then we find a 
man who voluntarily gives up what 
he considers the over-valued and 
exaggerated advantages of civiliza- 
tion, and considers it a blessed thing 
to live ‘in a state of nature.’ So far 


* ‘With the French in Mexico.’ By 
J. Felton. Chapman and Hall, 

¢ ‘The Court of Mexico.’ By the 
Countess Paula Kollonitz, Lady-in-Waiting 
to the Empress Charlotte. Translated by 
J. E. Olli M.A. Saunders and Otley. 
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as he can he will make himself a 
noble savage, and run wild in woods. 
There is something exceedingly ge- 
nuine and stirring in this notion, 
something quite in accordance with 
human nature, especially with the 
English department of human na- 
ture. All boys who are worth any- 
thing are particularly fond of litera- 
ture that deals with such subjects 
as these; and who of us is there 
who would not wish to have the 
healthy, natural instincts of a noble 
boy? I confess I am never so de- 
lighted as when I read about alli- 
gators and hippopotamuses and 
enormous herds of buffaloes; and a 
prairie on fire; and a boat nearly 
upset amid sharks; and great hauls 
of fish; and being on the trail, and 
out for nights in the forest; and 
a of everything you want 
m the wreck of your vessel when 
thrown on a ‘dissolute’ island; and 
stores of luscious fruits and game that 
surpass the details of the most hap- 
pily-conceived picnic; and the abun- 
dant society of agreeable savages and 
savagesses. All boys—young boys 
or old boys—take greedily to such 
narratives as these. It is just the 
same kind of thing that keeps the 
Alpine Club ina state of healthy ex- 
citement. They are longing for new 
worlds te conquer; and they cannot 
do better than follow the example of 
their illustrious member, Mr.'Whym- 
r, who, after scaling the Matter- 
orn, has been adventuring in Green- 
land. Mr. Burton is another case in 
int—an illustrious traveller who 
as permanently fixed his residence 
at Fernando Po. The tide of fashion 
will one day turn, even more de- 
cisively than at present, in the di- 
rection of savage countries. We 
shall have shooting parties to the 
African lakes and Niger territory; 
explorers into the interior of Aus- 
tralia and Patagonia; and men will 
take their rifles, and hampers from 
Fortnum and Mason’s, and model 
tents, and go out to some virgin 
island, and spend the Long Vaca- 
tion in unlearning the less agreeable 
features of civilization, and once 
more breaking up society into its 
original elements. 
In Tennyson’s fine poem of 
* Locksley Hall,’ which is in parts 


rather unintelligible, but is all the 

finer for that, the hero exclaims, 

‘I will take some savage woman, she shall rear 
my dusky race,’ ‘ 

In the exquisite Bon Gaultier 

lyrics, the parodist makes his hero 

reproach his 


‘ Spider-hearted cousin. 
I'll take some savage woman; by Jove, I'll take 

a dozen.” 

And, really and truly, poor Aytoun’s 
fancy is on the way to be literally 
fulfilled. That anthropological 
young gentleman, Mr. Winwood 
Reade, even takes some credit to 
himself for having ‘ flirted with 
pretty savages.’ There is certainly 
no accounting for taste. Some por- 
tions of Mr. Winwood Reade’s 
travels, to use the language of the 
reporters, are ‘ unfit for publica- 
tion.’ Mr. Lamont mentions several 
occasions on which he took to him- 
self a wife while in the Pacific 
Islands.* A gentleman who calls 
himself the Old Shekarry sojourned 
for a time among the cannibal Fan 
tribes on the African coast, and 
formed a similar tender alliance 
with a young woman whom he affec- 
tionately calls ‘ La Belle Cannibale.’ 
Like Mr. Winwood Reade, he has a 
strong appreciation of nigger beauty. 
‘I never a fetish strong 
enough to protect and preserve me 
scathless against a pretty woman’s 
powerful charms.’ English ladies 
will probably look upon this style 
of thing as rather disgusting, and 
agree with me in regarding such 
men as amateur barbarians. 

There is a general hazy notion 
about Polynesia that the islands 
are now in a state of advanced Chris- 
tianity and civilization. When 
Queen Emma of the Sandwich 
Islands came over, I think it was 
in the ‘Daily Telegraph’ that a 
statement appeared that there were 
cab-stands in the island, and the 
streets were illuminated with gas. 
The present writer remembers men- 
tioning this to Queen Emma, to the 
great amusement of that pleasant 
and excellent lady, who told him 
that they all went to bed as soon as 
it was dark. The ‘Old Shekarry’ 


* « Wild Life among the Pacific Islands,’ 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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would still find considerable scope 
there for his barbaric proclivities. 
His book,* though it has scant lite- 
rary merit, and is absolutely void 
of any scientific value, is thoroughly 
genuine so faras it goes—the un- 
varnished record of a man who has 
a considerable contempt for civiliza- 
tion, and believes that to bea mighty 
hunter is the sublimest of human 
distinctions. The ‘Old Shekarry’ 
had very good hunting in the Hima- 
layas, after rogue elephants (i.e., 
dangerous elephants that seek hu- 
mau life), tigers, tiger-cats, and such- 
like wild deer; and in his excursion 
worked his way to the glacier which 
is the source of the Ganges, of which 
expedition he has given us a very 
interesting account. He hunted in 
Cashmere and fought in the Crimea ; 
was an English consul on the Gold 
Coast; worked up the Niger and 
the Gaboon; caught a gorilla; and 
finished off his book with some 
capital sport near Ischl. Here, 
however, he is once more in civilized 
society, and the interest of his book, 
which interest decidedly lies in 
barbarism, terminates. ; 

Another book of this kind is Mr. 
Lord’s ‘At Home in the Wilder- 
ness.’ Mr. Lord does not fail to 
make himself very much at home 
there. He is essentially a civilized 
man; but if we put the inquiry to 
him, he would probably own, in a 
spirit of fervent candour, that he 
gives a distinct suffrage in favour of 
barbarism. His object is to show how 
people may make themselves happy, 
and get plenty of sport and enjoy- 
ment out of the wilderness. This 
book is crowded with practical hints, 
full of importance to those whom it 
may concern. What he has to tell 
of his own pursuits is interesting 
enough, and we certainly envy him 
his good fortune when we read of 
the large game which he pulled 
down, and of his fishing in mountain 
torrents where the salmon are so 
numerous that it is impossible to 
fling a stone without hitting a fish. 


* <The Forest and the Field’ By 
H, A. L., the ‘Old Shekarry,” Saunders and 
Otley. 

¢ ‘At Home in the Wilderness.’ By a 
Wanderer, Hardwicke, 


But when we read how Mr. Lord 
had to ride for his life to escape a 
prairie fire raging behind him, and 
accidents of that kind, we reluctantly 
own that civilized life may, after 
all, have its advantages. Mr. Lord 
suffered tortures from insects. The 
sand-fly, which is much smaller 
than the mosquito, is perhaps a still 
more formidable foe. ‘Its mouth 
is not attractive, being a bundle of 
sharp blades, the sheaths forming 
tubes through which the blood is 
sucked. As the barbed stilettoes do 
their work, there is instilled into 
the puncture an ichorous fluid, 
causing the most intense irritation,’ 
It is not generally known that, in 
very hot weather, the mosquito is 
found on the most southerly part of 
the Devonshire coast. We observe 
that, in the present work, Mr. Lord 
makes use of materials which he has 
used already in his ‘ Naturalist in 
Vancouver's Island and British Co- 
lumbia.” Our young men, with 
quantities of superfluous energies, 
can hardly do better than lassoo a 
mustang in the wilderness, and, 
converting themselves into barba- 
rians for a time, make themselves 
perfectly at home there. 

But Abyssinia is, after all, one of 
the best countries for amateur bar- 
barians. Travellers to Abyssinia 
are either missionaries or barba- 
rians; and we are afraid that it is 
not altogether impossible to com- 
bine the two characters. Lord 
Stanley owned the other night that 
the original impression of Govern- 
ment was, that we have very 
little information about Abyssinia; 
whereas the real fact is, that we 
have very extensive information. 
The bibliography of Abyssinian 
travel, as may be seen from Mr. 
Hotten’s* unpretending, but ex- 
haustive and most careful compila- 
tion, extends over many pages. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Layard should 
have so exceedingly abused, in the 
House of Commons, the two most 
valuable writers who figure in that 
bibliography, Dr. Beke and Consul 
Plowden. It is remarkable how all 


* ¢ Abyssinia and the People; or, Life in 
the Land of Prester John.’ Edited by 
J.C, Hotten, London, J. C, Hotten, 
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the writers go to corroborate Bruce, 
even in the item about the natives 
eating raw steaks from the cow. 
Another very interesting association 
about Abyssinia is, that Dr. John- 
son’s first literary effort consisted of 
a translation from Father Lobo’s 
travels in that country. In the pre- 
face we find the Johnsonian style 
in full force, in all its sesquipedalian 
bloom. Our missionaries have not 
converted the Abyssinians, but 
we are not without the fear that 
the Abyssinians may convert us. 


_ 


Drawn by Alfred Crowquill. yee 


THE MAN WHO BELIEVED IN 70-MORROW, AND THE MAN WHO BELIEVED 





IN T0-DAY! 


Bell, the Englishman, married the 
daughter of an Abyssinian chief, 
and settled down, to all intents and 
aos as a native Abyssinian. 
. Mansfield Parkyns disdained 
both hats and boots, and was with 
difficulty recalled to the modern in- 
novation of using a fork. Out of so 
large an expedition, it is not im 
sible that some will be struck with 
the charms of a primitive state of 
society, and lend an ear to the many 
sensible arguments which may be 
adduced in favour of barbarism. 


a 
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SOUNDS IN THE NIGHT. 
A New Year's Musing. 


N° my reader, I am not going to 
write anything sensational, al- 
though something very sensational 
might be written about ‘Sounds in 
the Night.’ I am a meditative man ; 
and one of the names which the 
wise old Greeks gave to Night was 
Euphroné, meaning thereby the sea- 
son for good meditation. Do you 
ever spend long wakefal hours at 
night—not in that chaotic state 
which is neither rest nor unrest, 
neither sleeping nor waking, but 
with the mind perfectly clear, each 
sense painfully acute? Perhaps you 
heave been disturbing the proper 
balance between the mind and body. 
Incessant brain-work and little exer- 
cise, or incessant exercise and little 
brain-work, either extreme will do 
the mischief, and you will not sleep 
naturally until the inequality is re- 

You lie still, and, though 
you may call it an Hibernicism, you 


listen to the silence. You realize ° 


the line of the poet— 


* A horrid stillness first invades the ear.’ 


It is the very dead of night, and you 
would think that no silence could 
be so absolute and profound. But 
it is curious how sounds gradually 
emerge out of the silence, sounds 
which in the daytime would be 
passed over and altogether neglected. 

There may be something scenic, 
sensational, and fearful inthe Sounds 
of Night, such as people subject to 
nervous fancies will evolve for them- 
selves, or which may at some time 
or other have occurred to some of 
us. For instance, a scream in the 
middle of the night is a fearful 
sound, especially if it is preceded, or 
followed by a pistol-shot. Neither 
is it agreeable to hear low voices on 
the lawn beneath your window, nor 
a stealthy footstep gliding along a 
long passage, nor the sharp clicking 
sound that tells you that a window 
is being broken or a door forced. 
Neither do you like to hear your 
honest watch-dog give a surly bark 
in the middle of the night; nor yet 
to hear one of the shutter-bells— 
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an institution greatly disliked by 
burglars—set off a-ringing. But 
burglars are not now what they 
once were, now that people send 
their plate to the banker's, and 
transact most of their money-busi- 
ness by cheques. I cannot say, 
either, that I like the sound of 
wheels in the middle of the night, 
rapidly gliding up the avenue, for 
news that travel that way are gene- 
rally tidings of ill. 

1 lie quiet, marvelling and some- 
what annoyed at this sleeplessness, 
and wondering whether I had not 
better strike a light and read. But 
it is a clear, lucid sleeplessness, void 
of fever and languor. One's waking 
hours are so greatly monopolized 
by talking and reading, that it 
may be as well to embrace this rare 
opportunity for carrying out that 
old Greek notion of Euphbroné. I 
have nothing very particular to 
think about, so my thoughts may 
as well shape themselves of their 
own accord. The brain must con- 
tinue thinking, we are told, but it 
shali have no help from me. There 
are many clever people who eagerly 
watch and chronicle the movements 
of their own minds, just as medical 
men will eagerly watch and chronicle 
the phenomena of the body. And 
it is wonderful to think how exceed- 
ingly little progress has been made 
in our knowledge, either of the hu- 
man body or the human mind. Now 
I found that, on this occasion at 
least, my thoughts were governed 
by slight external incidents—that is, 
by Sounds of the Night. I ought 
perhaps to say that I live a little 
out of town, in a country-house girt 
with a belt of plantation, and not 
very far from me are two lines of 
railway, and all their sounds came 
with peculiar distinctness across the 
uplands in the still autumnal or 
wintry night. Listening attentively, 
I hear, clear and shrill, the scream 
of the railway-engine as it plunges 
beneath our tunnel. That tunnel 
goes straight beneath Jones’s mea- 
dow, in front of his dining-room 

D 
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window. The railway company 
had intended a cutting, but Jones 
threatened the most tremendous of 
actions if the company weakened 
his foundations and spoilt his land- 
scape. Curious, to think of the 
pretty girls playing croquet while 
the trains are screaming and racing 
beneath their feet! ‘That is the 
2°35 A.M. up express,’ I mentally 
say to myself. ‘Ah me! I remember 
going up express from Edinburgh 
to London, sleeping all the way, 
and arriving fresh as a daisy,—such 
sound, dreamless sleep—and in this 
comfortable chamber, with thick 
curtains drawn over the window, 
and the low fire buruing in the 
grate,and my household gods about 
me, the capricious power visits not 
my eyelids. Let me see! Why, that 
is the train Sir Barnaby told me he 
was going up to town by, for his 
* Parliamentary duties.” How dis- 
gusted he must be with the No- 
vember session, just as this cold 
weather has brought him such a lot 
of woodcocks,—and woodcocks are 
not game either, and every snob in 
his neighbourhood will be having a 
shot. I think Sir Barnaby would be 
very glad to change places with me, 
and be warm between the sheets. 
The train will be stopping to show 
tickets at the station now. How odd 
to think of the light, activity, and 
bustle at this unearthly hour ¢here, 
and all still and motionless here at 
home. How strange the stories 
which some travellers by the night 
express could tell! There is the 
great Dr. W——, returning home 
from seeing his patient at the water- 
ing-place. He will get his sixty 
guineas for his night’s work: let 
us hope he will have done some 
good. Ah! this is the very train 
which Evelina eloped by years ago. 
I remember it as if it were but yes- 
terday. When they thought that 
Evelina was sleeping soundly, she 
was half-way to London, and married 
to that worthless army scamp before 
her elopement had transpired. Then 
came the advertisements in the 
second column of ‘ The Times,’ and 
the investigations of the Private 
Inquiry Office. Poor girl! any 
little romance which she thought 
that nocturnal adventure might 


have involved must have vanished 
when I saw her this year, weary 
and faded, on the pier at Boulogne, 
watching the steamers gliding by, 
and wishing that she might once 
again be returning to her English 
home. Then, again, there is the 
express traveller who has been sum- 
moned up by electric telegraph on 
some important business. Perhaps, 
poor fellow, he is in a hurry to be 
at the death-bedside of some rela- 
tive or friend, and how sad a journey 
will this be to him! Or he may be 
a fugitive flying from justice, and 
that fair smooth face may gradually 
be altered into a swarthy com- 

lexion, with bushy moustache and 

ard. I have noticed in my time 
one or two curious events in railway 
carriages. 

How loud my watch ticks! That 
throbbing pulsation is almost too 
much for me, and I shall put it in 
my drawer. Now, in the daytime I 
should never notice that monotonous 
tick. I remember a good old lady 
telling me that on such a night and 
on such an hour as this she sud- 
denly caught up her favourite 
watch, as by a sudden impulse, from 
a table, and put it beneath her pil- 
low, little thinking that a scientific 
burglar was beneath her bed at the 
time, who would presently rise up 
and make a complete clearance of 
valuables. Think of the occasions 
in which minutes rise to the value 
of hours and days: while a race 
takes place, and the last second re- 
presents at the least a thousand 

unds: while the train is staying 
‘or @ minute or two at the stution, 
and there are those who have come 
long miles for the chance of those 
few minutes: while you measure a 
pulse, and in the single revolution 
of a minute-hand gather up a story 
of life and death. So much may be 
included in minutes, that it may even 
appear a very tedious and prolonged 
period of time. And now the clock 
strikes three. How the vibrations 
wave and throb! I almost thought 
the windows were slightly shaken. 
Even now the last waves of sound 
are lingering on my sharpened tym- 
panum. What a lot of fine things 
the poets and moralists have said 
about a clock striking! 
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* As if an angel spoke, 
1 bear the solemn sound.’ 
That comes from ‘ Young’s Night 
Thoughts.’ I wonder if Young really 
did have those thoughts by night, 


just as I lie awake at night, think- 


ing, or if he composed them in the 
clear fresh morning, after a good 
night’s rest. It would be easy to 
moralize after the Shakspearean 
mode: thus, an hour ago and it 
was two o’clock, and an hour hence 
and it will be four o’cluck; and so 
moralize how time is going very 
quickly, and you are growing old 
very fast. With a boom on the 
startled air, the same iron trath is 
told by the iron tongue of the belfry 
clock. as if to reinforce the moral by a 
thundering eloquence. | like better 
to hear soft chimes, that in musical 
carillon will sing the hour, sweetly 
and soothingly, as if to tell you to 
look on the past without regret and 
on the future without terror. Pre- 
sently we shall ‘shoot the rapids 
of life,’ the truest Niagara of all 
Niagaras physical and metaphysical. 
Well, we must learn the lesson of 
watching that unwavering flight of 
time, unhasting, unresting, with 
firm and equal hearts. Only I like 
the gentle teaching of the chimes 
better than the hard, stern, exposi- 
tory, hortatory tone of the church 
clock. I wish there was a watchman 
beneath my window, proclaiming in 
cheery tones, as he did to my grand- 
father, that it was past four o’clock 
and a clearcold morning. I remem- 
ber, too, that in French towns [ 
have listened to the chimes from the 
beffroi, often quite separate from any 
other edifice, with a sense of secu- 
rity, from the knowledge that there 
was a watcher all through the night 
in the beffrot, to watch for fire, or 
any other indication of alarm ; but I 
should much prefer the beloved 
chimes which I know in one of our 
own dim cathedral cities, which rock 
to sleep those who have slept for 
many years in their audience, just as 
the sound of falling water has 
soothed to sleep those who have 
been beyond the influence of all 
human medicaments, or az those 
who live by the seaside are soothed 
by the sound of waves falling and 
breaking on the beach. 


I defy you to be awake for half an 
hour on your bed without hearing 
distinct sounds and noises which to 
many nervous people will appear to 
give, when magnified by imagina- 
tion, legitimate cause for terror. The 
animals of your household will be 
inconsiderate enough to give a con- 
tingent of noises after their kind; the 
terrier on your door-mat will shake 
himself aud givea slight growl as he 
dreams of water-rats ; the household 
cat will alternately purr and prowl; 
the harmless mice in the wainscoting 
will even thoughtlessly hold some 
maddeuing revel. And then the cock 
crows! That is maddening, if you 
like; and you darkly think of open- 
ing your window and seeing if you 
cannot take a shot at him. That 
cock is a perfect lunatic of a bird! 
Tennyson says— 

* Over the snow 

I heard just now the crowing cock; 

The shadows flitter to and fro, 

The cricket chirps the light burns low, 

“Tis nearly twelve o'clock.’ 

Yes, a morbid, ill-conditioned cock 
‘will awake, even before twelve 
o'clock, under the absurd hallucina- 
tion that it is time to get up; but I 
have great hopes that my chanti- 
cleer, having turned the matter over 
in his own wind, will go to roost 
again. But now listen! Yes, posi- 
tively I hear a footfall! There can 
be no mistake about it. You may 
hear sounds which you believe to be 
footsteps, but they are not ; but when 
you hear a veritable footstep, there 
is no doubt. Certainly that is a step 
on the stone flagging between my 
garden and the gate leading to the 
plantation. Nowa nervous old lady 
would be in absolute terror. Some 
men would rise up and silently adjust 
the caps on their pistols. A languid 
little friend of mine says he would 
do nothing of the sort. ‘My dear 
fellow,’ he would say to the burglar 
in possession, ‘ cannot we comfortably 
arrange this little affair on mutual 
terms? You are welcome to the 
= and stray coins, but let me 

eep any articles which I particu- 


larly value; and on my part I will 

enter into an honourable engage- 

ment not to appear against you on 

any future occasion.’ I quietly 

listen, certainly not apenss that 
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there will be anything particular. 
I believe statistics show that house- 
breaking does not take place so near 
the dawn. Perhaps some poor cot- 
tager intends a raid upon my coal, 
under the open shed. I am not 
going to disturb myself for so small 
a matter as fifteen-pence. Some 
truant lad is going to trap a rabbit 
in my plantation. He is quite wel- 
come to it, in reward for his early 
rising. I remember that through my 
grounds lies the shortest cut to 
the dense woods of my neighbour 
the Earl. Probably some poacher 
is just returning from his night’s 
work, and would not condescend 
to waste a thought on my thin 
plantation. Let me be thankful 
that I am not vexing my heart and 
spending my means in keeping such 
gentry in full employment. As that 
mendacious and felonious footfall 
steals off, I recognize the sounds of 
honest labour. It is the sound of 
the early market-cart. There is some 
statute-fair near here to-morrow. 
The dwellers in the suburbs well 
know the early sounds of the market 
wheels. Those honest folk must rise 
up in the very dead of night, so as 
to have their necessary arrangements 
complete by early dawn. But 1 sup- 
pose they go to bed betimes; and 
these nocturnal sons of labour have, 
after all, more of the day than of 
the night about them in their fresh 
ruddy faces and their ‘ free and in- 
. dependent’ bearing. 

A gentle sound, whether of snow 
or soft rain. Of course it is the rain. 
I distinguish it pelting on that stone 
flagging of which I just spoke, but 
I can hardly distinguish it as it falls 
on mould or grass. I recognize also 
the drippings of the eaves. The 
pure and delicate snow-flakes would 
cover up the flower-beds and drape 
roof and gables, and I should be 
none the wiser until I withdrew the 
curtains in the morning; unlike that 
self-asserting hail which would rattle 
obstreperously against the window, 
and even force its way down the 
chimney, to be deservedly quenched 
in the drooping embers. The wind 
is gently rising, with a soft and soul- 
like motion, fitful as an ®olian 
harp. ‘The pattering rain, and the 
refrain of rising and falling airs 


must have hushed me to sleep; for 
what I am next conscious of is, that 
the wind is blowing with fierce and 
vehement rage, and the groanin 
trees are helplessly tossing to 

fro their withered arms; and hark! 
there goes a slate, which I ho 
may not barm the glass roof of the 
conservatory. Did you ever accu- 
rately distinguish the first presages, 
the earliest movements of storm or 
hurricane? Two years ago, on such 
a night, a fearful hurricane blew 
across our southern coast, only in- 
ferior to that dreadful hurricane 
which has just devastated Tortola. 
The rocks and sands of Torbay 
were strewed with some seventy 
or eighty wrecks. I was talking 
to an old and experienced Brixham 
mariner on the subject. He told 
me that before turning in at night 
he walked on the pier, and it was 
as calm and beautiful a winter's 
night as he had ever seen. There 
was hardly a breath of air. Two or 
three hours later he was awoke by 
a raging gale, and the morning 
showed the saddest sight that the 
Devonian fishermen had ever seen. 
Ah! these winds hold their spec- 
tral race about the house, work and 
do their violent wills unchecked in 
the open sea; and mothers’ hearts, 
thinking of the sailor son, throb 
with terror and are raised in prayer, 
while the sailor lad—not to quote at 
length Shakspeare’s fine lines which 
he puts on the lips of his sleepless 
king—is rocked to sleep by the 
elemental roar. 

Another sound! Some one is 
moving in the room at the end of 
the passage. It is our invalid’s 
room, and the nurse is lightly mak- 
ing up the fire. Our invalid is 
happily in a convalescent state, and 
there is no cause for fear or anxiety 
there. And now some birds begin 
to twitter, notably the robin red- 
breast, in tones inviting or respon- 
sive to its mate. Now when these 
birds begin, 1 know there will be 
other twitterings soon. I shall 
hear presently the prattle of in- 
fantine voices and the patter of 
little feet. All over the world, the 
children and the birds awake very 
nearly at the sametime. Somehow, 
by an easy association of ideas, my 
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mind travels back to my own 
childish days. Now,as then, I hear 
the twittering birds. Now, as then, 
I listen to the solemn clock on the 
stairs. I wait for the church clock 
to strike, and am anxiously listen- 
ing for the first sound, to tell me 
that those who died in the tranquil 
sleep of last night have awoke to 
the resurrection of a new-made 
morning. I do not wonder that 
metaphysicians have dwelt so care- 
fully on the subtle laws of associa- 
tion. How a casual sound awakens 
a mental association, and at the 
touch of this association the burial- 

laces of memory give up their 
dead. The sleepless hour is indeed 
the time for memory. The wheels of 
time are reversed ; its onward stream 
flows upward once again. With a 
marvellous vividness the old dear 
faces loom visibly through the dark- 
ness; the very light in the eye, the 
very smile on the lip, as in years 
before the years were vacancy. It 
is a wonder to us that the forgotten 
image is viewed with such startling 
distinctness; we know that in the 
waking, working world, it will be 
utterly impossible for us to revive 
that evanescent impression. These 
sounds of night, familiar sounds as 
in the days of childhood, are keys to 
all the associations, keys that unlock 
all the far-off, vacant, and half-for- 
gotten chambers of the mind. For 
the moment it seems odd that all is 
so completely ‘changed; that there 
is now one’s own household, one’s 
own cares and responsibilities, that 
urge their present claims; that tell 
us not to give more than this hour’s 
musing to the past, but to look to 
the things which are before. My 
poor blessing on the inmates of 
each chamber ; and may the children 
now awakening be now gathering 
up happy associations for future 
memorial hours. 


I know some men to whom this 
sleeplessness would be in the highest 
degree restless and annoying. They 
only live in society. They cannot 
bear a lonely evening or a solitary 
walk. They get on, it is to be hoped, 
in society, for they must needs own 
that they are exceedingly bad com- 
pany to themselves. The horror 


of the wakeful hour of night, to the 
repentant, or guilty, or remorseful, 
has often been energetically dwelt 
upon. Contrast with such feelings 
that of the midnight devotee, who 
punctually rises to chant a hymn 
and offer a prayer. We all know 
Bishop Ken’s Morning and Evening 
Hymn, but his Midnight Hymn is 
essentially the hymn for the sleep- 
less. We all know something, my 
friends, of the anxious, brooding, 
remorseful midnight hour; and we 
ought also to know something of 
the sweetness, and cheerfulness, and 
security that ought to attend such 
a time; something of the meaning 
of the words, ‘ Who giveth songs in 
the night;’ ‘ He giveth His beloved 
sleep.’ Now, speaking psycholo- 
gically, I think you will find that 
it is the tendency of such distinct 
lines of thought as those suggested 
by passing sounds, the watch, the 
clock or chime, the railway whistle, 
distant wheels, the fall of rain or 
snow, @ passing footfall, the rising 
or lowering wind, and even the 


.chance sounds of a household, to 


become gradually but undistin- 
guishably confused; that they be- 
come a riotous, tumultuous mob, 
which you can with difficulty ar- 
range in order, or restrain. If among 
them there is some predominant 
impression, which is altogether 
grotesque, unreal, and made up of 
contradictions, I nourish that im- 
pression, because experience has 
shown me that in my own case it is 
a harbinger of repose. Otherwise, 
the sleeplessness, instead of being 
a mere interlude of the night, which 
may be made up for by a little ad- 
ditional slumber, becomes -weari- 
some to the last degree; and, to use 
the common and pathetic expression, 
you never close your eyes or have a 
single wink for the rest of the night. 
How true is that line— 


‘Slowly the casement grows a glimmering pane,’ 


to those who with weary eyes watch 
for the light, and long for the 
morning. You must call in the 
mental police to disperse that mental 
mob of vague notions ; repeat, per- 
haps, by heart some favourite pas- 
sage; and some have found that to 
count away ad infinitum is a usefal 
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recipe. Sir Benjamin Brodie told a 
lady, who was conversing with him 
on the subject at a dinner party, 
that air and exercise were the only 
real remedies; and woful indeed is 
the state of that brain which can 
only rely on drugs. I knew a 
worthy man, whose great pallor and 
the deep sunken rim beneath his 
eye proclaimed him to belong to the 
restless company of the sleepless. 
When he was told of some man’s 
unhappy condition, he merely said, 
* Tell me of such sad cases, for 


cannot sleep at night, and I then 


spend my time in praying for those 
who may need my prayers.” It 
was perhaps that man’s mission to 
stand between the destroying angel 
and the people; and what holy 
results may have been achieved in 
the oratory of that sleepless cham- 
ber. Ofall sounds in the night, the 
sounds of prayer and praise are the 
sweetest to man and most accept- 
able to Him who slumbers not nor 
sleeps. Evermore abiding under 
That protection, in the night season 
we creep closer beneath the shadow 
of His wings, » 
= *® 
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No. L—‘ Father Thames.’ 


Ir was the morning after Henley 
Regatta. I awoke to feelings of 
utter relief and satisfaction. The 
race was over, the Grand Challenge 
Cup ours; the toil and trouble, the 
strain and self-denial of weeks of 
training and stern discipline had 
been brought to a climax in a short 
eight minutes of indescrihable ex- 
citement and exertion. 
neck for a mile had we struggled 
with the indomitable St. Benedict’s 
crew; a bare half length, aided by 
the turn of the fatal poplar, had 
given us the victory on the post. 

I lay back and contemplated: the 
contrast of the present otium cum 
dignitate—as I sprawled under the 
covering of a solitary sheet, and 
listened through the open win- 
dows to the ripples of the Thames, 
as they plashed against the bridge 
—with the reminiscences in detail of 
the past four weeks, was a fair 
approximation, so far as apolanstic 
Inxury can be well appreciated, to 
the Bios bewpnrios that my coach had 
badgered me about just before our 
last collections. I called to mind 
how contemptnously sundry critics 
had condemned our chances when, 
at the commencement of term, we 
first plodded forth in our ‘tub,’ 
rough, yet ready, swing at a dis- 
count, time like a peal of bells, ob- 
jurgation wholesale from our coach, 


Neck and - 


We were, there’s no denying it, a 
raw crew—tyros; six of us just pro- 
moted from the ‘torpid.” But we 
were all the more willing to iearn, 
more facile to teach: we had only 
to be taught, not to be untaught, 
asa preliminary. And soon we fell 
together to young Cresswell’s stroke, 
while Lea, gorgeous in broad blue 
and the prestige of two victories 
over Cambridge, well backed him at 
7, and inculcated much of that stea- 
diness to which we owed future suc- 
cesses. Waife, who, but for a viru- 
lent fever in autumn past, and the 
doctor’s fan concomitant thereto, 
might have been linked in glory with 
Lea on Putney waters, was the back- 
bone of the boat at 5; and the rest, 
of us were, as I have said, to say 
the least, very rough, 

One pull we had over a majority 
of other crews—a ‘coach.’ 
The best and most scientific men of 
other Eights could not be spared 
from the oar; but we were blessed 
with one who, a fairclass oar, though 
lightweight, had done service for 
St. Jude’s in the year past, and but 
for the stern necessities of schools, 
and ambition (eventually crowned) 
of a ‘first, would have been with us 
again this time. Perhaps it was as 
well for all of us that he stayed where 
he was. Gifted with fair experience 
on the water, a clear head to grasp 
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theory, and patience to inculcate it, 
he did more than anything to make 
us what we were. Strength we had 
in plenty without him; the aid of 
his arm, though a gain, would have 
been small compared to the infinite 
value of having some one who could 
teach us to use our strength at the 
right time and in the right place. [ 
believe I am right in this view of it, 
though simultaneously there arises 
a feeling of mistrust that, if he had 
joined the boat, J at least might not 

ave had the tale of four bumps and 
the G. C. C. to tell. 

By the last week before College 
races, while sedulous drudges were 
studiously and perspiriugly taking 
‘times’ of each Eight as it nightly 
spurted from the ‘ white willow,’ the 
knowing ones began to find out what 
we, in the natural egotism of suc- 
cessful torpid oarsmen, had believed 
long ago, that ‘though rum uns to 
look at, we were good to go;’ and 
when we had made our four bumps, 
and raced the head boat to within a 
few feet of their stern-post for the 
last four nights, the college and 
ourselves, in the final ecstasy of a 
bump supper, decided to send the 
Eight to the ultima thule of Henley. 

What boots it to tell of the deli- 


rious excitement of that final week * 


at the Red Lion? How day by day 
more crews came down to put the 
finishing touch at the scene of ac- 
tion—the time-honoured Hellespon- 
tines, the powerful stockbroking 


fraternity of Metropolitans, the more- 


exclusive up-country association of 
Queensburgh, and the great St. 
Benedicts of the Cam! How we 
swam in the morning, fed like young 
lions, basked at mid-day, timed each 
other, and tried our own powers 
over the course towards sundown ! 
How the expectata dies aderat, bells 
chimed, flags fluttered, bevies .of 
beauties glistened, and sunshine 
smiled through showers! 

Soon came our trial heat; inac- 
tion tripled-the terrors of suspense; 
it was positive relief to launch our 
boat and padiile down to the island. 

With dread I contemplated the 
massive swing and sweep of St. 
Benedict's, and groaned at our ill 
fate to be drawn at the outset against 
the best of all our opponents. Lea 


chuckled at the hope of future 
victory or sudden death: to win 
this heat would be a passport for 
the final—nor was he wrong. What 
suspense was mine as we turned 
and backed to stations! How awful 
the tension of mind and muscle as 
we stretched ‘forward all’ for the 
signal; and our coach’s last ob- 
jurgatory, yet entreating, warning, 
‘Keep it long, and keep your eyes 
in the boat!’ If we had not obeyed 
that, where should we have been? 
Describe the race! 

How can I? It was enough to 
do to look at No. 4’s back. Per- 
haps you expect a flowery ac- 
count ‘by the line,’ such as swells 
the columns of ‘Bell's Life;’ of 
‘Corsair’ and ‘Ariel’ pairs, or 
‘West London’ junior sculls; how 
‘Blue dashed to the front, was 
‘speedily collared by Red,’ and 
‘ White, rowing with indomitable 
gameness,’ came up ‘after a hard 
race’ (of 150 yards), and ‘ going by 
in splendid style, won a magnificent 
victory,’ etc., ad lib., or ad nauseam. 
I wonder sometimes what an exalted 


‘ opinion, if his comparisons are based 


upon perusal of flashy reports in 
sporting papers, a foreigner or colo- 
nist must hold of these wretched 
little small-fry clubs, whose name 
is unknown at Henley and even at 
the most meagre regattas, while the 
club races of the Universities and 
far greater societies are content to 
record their results in a few curt 
and simple lines. 

Well, while this tirade has been 
going on, the race has been lost and 
won; of its details I know nothing 
but what I have said, collated by 
hearsay. I could feel Cresswell pile 
on spurt after spurt; could hear the 
yell of St. Benedict’s coxswain as he 
called on his crew; could feel myself 
fast approaching a state of collapse ; 
could see No. 4's shoulders more 
and more misty each second ; could 
guess we had reached the ‘ poplar,’ 
as the stroke came faster, and the 
hurly-burly grew fiercer and fiercer 
in the last tug of war, and my own 
name, seriatim with the rest, was 
roared audibly above the din of 
battle by our omnipresent coach, 
standing ankle-deep in water but 
two feet from my blade—then came 
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an instinctive lull, a consciousness 
that we were winning, as 50 yards 
before the goal we slacked, and 
paddled in with a half-length’s lead ; 
St. Benedict’s rowed to a stand-still, 
and ourselves thoroughly glad of 
the respite of even the last half- 
dozen strokes, 

After this, all was comparatively 
plain sailing. The Ladies’ Plate 
was comparatively an easy prey, for 
St. Benedict’s were too ‘ dead-beat’ 
to come to scratch in anything 
like form the same day, and our 
second victory over them was won 
farther and easier. In our final 
heat for the G. C. C., on the fol- 
lowing day, none of the crews gave 
us anything like the work that we 
had experienced in our first essay, 
and we too were becoming com- 
paratively steady veterans after our 
continual contests. 

And so all was past--suspense, 
victory, ovation, hurly-burly, orgie: 
dull reality, with no especial object 
in view, supervened. 

The door opened with a kick, and 
No. 4, bloodshot and dishevelled, 
sauntered in to summon me to bathe. 
Along the towing-path, as in morn- 
ings past, we strolled, and soon a 
header and swirl in Thames cooled 
and purified the fevered coppers of 
por liquors overnight. Break- 
fast to follow, not as on pre- 
vious days a gregarious meal, of 
one régime of diet for all, but a 
helter-skelter scramble, as each 
turned out of bed, and felt inclined 
to order anything not in training— 
chops and steaks especially barred. 
Then came preparation, packing, 
and departure. One by one the crew 
broke away; cordially we shook 
hands, and pre-planned réunions 
in town, at Lord’s, in the Highlands, 
and elsewhere. Till the last minute 
we had seemed almost bored with 
the monotony of each other's pre- 
sence, and the unbroken daily ré- 
gime: not till the parting hour 
came in reality did we feel how 
strong the bond of union was be- 
tween us ; how closely we had been 
united, even when least we dreamt 
it; how our self-imposed adversities 
and privations had drawn us to each 
other in fellow-feeling, because toil 
and trouble had been one for all, 


and hopes, and aims, and ends had 
been all in one. But the end came, 
and the midday train went, and 
with it the larger flight. When at 
1°30, Lea, Cresswell, and myself sat 
down, the sole remnants of the band 
of conquering heroes, to play with 
lunch, we could not deny, with 
all our glory and elation, a feeling 
of melancholy. Out of doors, from 
the windows, the scene was most 
dispiriting. Stands were dismantled, 
flags drooping and tattered, flowers 
dishevelled, benches awry, scraps of 
timber and paper littered about 
the road; no crush, no galaxy, no 
iusic; the river glancing and 
dreaming on its way, as if nothing 
had ever disturbed it before, or 
would in future, quiet and impas- 
sive. 


* Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’ 


The only excitement out of doors 
consisted in some dozen cads and 
gipsies, not a sober one among them, 
lynching a fellow-rough, who had 
drawn a knife on one of his mates, 
by summarily plunging him into 
the river. After his third submer- 
sion the only local policeman who 
had joined the audience, fearing a 
coroner’s inquest, interfered with 
the prerogative of mercy. He was 
hooked out with a muckrake, and 
left to shake and dry himself upon 
the gravel path. The rabble dis- 
persed, and the last item of out- 
door interest went with them: dull 
vacuity supervened, lunch was a 
dead letter, and conversation hung 
fire. 

Whither bound, and for what ob- 
ject? was the query of each to each. 
‘To Lord’s for the match.’ ‘ To 
the July meeting.’ ‘ Home for a 
few days, &c. ‘1 want to kill time 
till the 12th,’ quoth Lea; ~‘ why 
shouldn’t we three set out for a bit 
of fishing or hill-climbing in Wales ? 
We shall have no one to contradict 
us, and can cultivate our tastes for 
the romantic.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid !’ ejaculated Cress- 
well with all due fervour. ‘ Wales 
and the romantic! you might as 
well try an ascent of St. Paul’s, or 
a ramble on the house-tops in 
Whitechapel. Scenery! why the 
whole ‘place is reeking with cock- 
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neys and the offscourings of Liver- 
pool and Manchester warehouses ; 
the smell of the shop pervades the 
whole place; the roads are perfectly 
dangerous with odds and ends of 
Queen’s English and h’s scattered 
broadcast. Beddgelert is greasy 
with sandwich papers, and Snowdon 
slippery with orange-peel! Ugh!’ 
and he sank back for breath in his 
indignation. 

Scotch and English lakes were 
tabooed for parallel causes. Kil- 
larney would be as bad as any a 
fortnight later ; besides, Lea wished 
to be within call of home, without 
the barrier of the Channel. He, the 
untiring Hercules, leant his head 
out of the window, and as he con- 
templated the dreamy Thames, sug- 
gested in solemn earnestness that 
we should hire a gig and row down 
in stages to London. 

‘ Row!’ shrieked Cresswell and I 
in a breath, and in the mere tone of 
our horror corked once for all Lea’s 
animal energy; while we expressed 
ourselves ready to do anything in a 
small or even great way to oblige 
our worthy captain; but with tne 
memories of the past and delicious 
indglence of the present enthralling 
us, vowed a summary proviso 
against further oarhandling and 
gruelling for the rest of the ‘ Long.’ 

* Well, rot it!’ said the enthusiast, 
‘I ain’t particular, so long as we 
do something or go somewhere; 
let’s sail down from Oxford instead, 
if you’re so lazy. We can -start 
this afternoon ; there are plenty of 
“centre boards” vacant, and you 
can loaf and lounge all day to your 
heart’s content.’ 

Cresswell’s eyes met mine. Each 
knew what the other suspected, 
that Lea after all was only laying 


a trap to entice us into active ex-, 


ertion; but the plan sounded so 
plausible, yet simple, and would be 
so soon completed, leaving ample 
space for other designs, that we 
simultaneously acquiesced, and 
prepared to follow our leader. Lea 
rose and shook himself like a re- 
triever; the G. W. R. time-table on 
the wall showed us that we had but 
half an hour before the next down 
train, and we skedaddled to the in- 
tricate operation of packing. 


Our hostess bade us farewell as 
we came in full panoply down 
stairs; five minutes more saw us 
en route for the City of Spires, and 
the next two hours saw us seriatim 
baking on Twyford platform, dawd- 
ling at Reading, shunting at Wal- 
lingford Road for the benefit of a 
fast train, till, finally, we droned 
into our destination an honest half- 
hour behind time. We made a 
rush to charter the solitary hansom 
that, under the stagnation of vaca- 
tion traffic, condescended to meet our 
arrival. Myself bodkin, we ratiled 
up the stones into the town. The 
* Long’ had settled down in all its 
full severity of dreariness ; cads and 
broken-down stablemen were loaf- 
ing idly at Carfax, scouts and 
counter-skippers lording it as the 
reigning stars, and swaggering down 
the High. Salter’s boat-yard was 
half deserted, and, as a matter of 
course, we preceded the careful tele- 
gram which had been concocted to 
announce our advent, and prepare a 
boat for us. So much for pre- 
cocious telegraph clerks. The re- 
sult was a good half-bour’s delay, 
while the craft was overhauled, 
ropes rove, bilge bailed, and cushions 
dusted; and it was near six P.M. 
when we spread canvas from below 
the Cherwell, and glided on before 
a gentle W.N.W. breeze. Laoco- 
motion was none too rapid; the 
liberal donations of the City sewers, 
since the abolition of the cesspool 
system, had so fertilized the bed of 
the stream, that our navigation lay 
through a perfect cabbage garden off 
Saunders’ Bridge. Slowly we passed 
the Willows and Gut, and with 
utter disregard for ‘ shop,’ fought 
the battles of the Eights over again 
at each point of the course. By 
Harvey’s Barge water was deeper 
and the course clearer, and a very 
few minutes brought us to Iffley 
lock, of course open the wrong 
way, giving us some minutes to 
cool ourselves and our patience, 
By the time we cleared the obstruc- 
tion we were feeling the benefit of 
hunger, and unanimously agreed 
to bivouac at Sandford ferry. We 
anathematised the new yet indif- 
ferent specimen of railway archi- 
tecture that breaks the sweep of 
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Kennington reach, and compelled 
us to drop sail and lower mast ere 
we could clear it; and glad we 
were to drop canvas once more and 
run to bank as we reached Sandford, 
and after a plunge in the Radley 
bathing place, sat duwn to a heavy 
feed of eels and lamb chops, the 
former one of the staple home-pro- 
ducts of most Thames hostelries. 

Our ship went through lock 
while we dined : after a social meal 
we again set to work to drift down 
to Abingdon. Our locomotion de- 
served no better name, for banks 
were high, wind failing, and weeds 
worse than ever. By the time we 
reached Nuneham Island the sun 
had set: although a night breeze 
freshened up a little, it was in our 
teeth, and but feeble at the best. 
One or two tacks convinced us of 
the want both of air and sea room, 
and the toss of ‘ odd man out,’ left 
it my lot to tumble out and tow. 
We did not bless the ‘little lasher’ 
for changing the towpath from one 
side to the other of the river; and 
by the time we reached Abingdon 
lock we were feeling damp with 
dew and ‘peckish’ again. Leaving 
our boat in care of the lock-keeper, 
with orders to take her to the bridge 
half a mile off by seven A.M. next 
day, we sought the Castle Inn, and 
fell to work at supper. 

‘More eating! what gorman- 
disers!’ some votary of half-hour 
constitutionals will exclaim. ‘ Well!’ 
I reply, ‘ you go ivto training for 
six weeks, if your inside will stand 
it, and gee if your appetite does 
not quadruple itself under honest 
work and open-air life. Nor will 
it fade in a hurry, even after the 
more violent work has been dropped, 
so long as open-air exercise is sup- 
plied in plenty. If a labourer is 
worthy of his hire, surely a rowing 
man is worthy of his dinner!’ 

No need to weary you with detail of 
how we ate, smoked, and slept. Our 
good intentions failed us; so far from 
7 AM., we were not under weigh 
till 8, breakfastless, and postponing 
ablations till we could find a place 
handy for a swim. No wind, and, 
when it did get up, in our teeth 
for the first mile: another bridge 
to bother us and our mast, and 


then a nice piece of clear, o 
water, round about which we tacked 
and took headers, one in turn taking 
the tiller and sheet. 

I had forgotten two important 
items of our company. Twa tykes: 
Fan, a very old black and tan 
smooth terrier, and Joe, a cunnin 
and curious Skye. Both were a 
tempered (to those whom they 
knew) ; each was good at rats, fairish 
at cats (especially Fan), had an 
average antipathy to cads and 
roughs, and none to cold water. 
Fan, who was my property, didn’t 
love parsons; why, I do not know. 
I think our country curate caught 
her a whack with his umbrella 
years ago, in puppyhood, when she 
flew at his legs; she had only her 
milk teeth, and could not have hurt 
him, but the rebuff soured her 
temper towards the whole breed of 
the church, and she had subse- 
quently, on the sly, succeeded in 
tearing the trousers, if not the skin, 
of more than one of the fraternity. 

Culham cutting necessitated tow- 
ing rope, the old woman in charge 
of the rickety lock gates tried our 
patience to the utmost, and then as 
we spun along before a good breeze, 
the G.W.R. called on us again to 
lower mast and sail. It was past 
ten, and we were nearly starved 
when we got into the public at 
Cliften Hampden for our breakfast. 

The wind rose, as is usual in the 
Thames valley, with the sun, and 
was blowing a stiff breeze down to 
Day’s lock, when next we got under 
weigh. The little ten-foot boat 
ran clean away from us; the tiller 
jammed hard to port; the swell 
surging behind and her bows bury- 
ing so ominously under water, that 
we began to think that, though we 
and the tykes could swim, our 
portmanteaus might find difficulty 
in following suit, and accordingly 
slacked balyards, ran to bank, and 
took in a reef. Day’s and Benson's 
locks did not keep us long, and we 
got to Wallingford Bridge in time 
for a two o'clock feed at the Lamb 
and Flag. The breeze was so fresh 
that we wasted no time, and soon 
after four o’clock we shot Moulsford 
Railway Bridge, even allowing that 
the wind been rather olvenn 
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in that reach. Half a mile lower 
the curve to the left put us nearly 
before the wind. We had a rattling 
ran down to Pangbourne, but from 
thence sheltering trees and en- 
tangling weeds delayed us much 
till within a mile of Caversham, 
where in more open water we made 
way, picked our passage through 
the nondescript bridge, and reached 
the lock in approaching twilight. 
Our next stage was a clean one gud 
navigation, but the drains by the 
lock and at Kennetmouth stunk 
ominously for the filtering labours 
of Chelsea water-works even sixty 
miles lower down stream. Sonning 
was our destination, aud the neat 
little inn, by the bridge, never 
looked more cheery than to us after 
upwards of seven hours’ fast. So 
far as the breeze went we might 
have sailed on all night, but the 
next stretch, to Shiplake, being one 
of the most intricate on the river, 
we | ape pre a certain night’s rest 
to the off chance of swimming. 

We nearly got into disgrace with 
our landlord on the outset, for Joe 
and Fan went straight at the tabby 
tom the instant of landing, while we 
were encumbered with portman- 
teaus. A small yew tree offered a 
temporary refuge for the fugitive, 
but its twigs and ramifications were 
80 numerous that Fan was at once 
proceeding to take it by escalade, 
climbing in a manner worthy of 
Leotard, with teeth, paws, and tail 
especially combined, while Joe, 
oOpen-mouthed at bottom, awaited 
the sortie. The baying and yelps 
of exultation, coupled with the 
awful spitting and swearing from 
aloft, created such an uproar that 
I came to the rescue, just in time to 
anticipate the dame with a broom- 
stick, and securing Fan by the tail, 
and Jue by the ‘scruff of his neck,” 
carried them into the parlour to 
wait till the chop bones were picked 
and ready for them. 

We were afloat by seven o’clock 
nextday: although few of our age 
break out in raptures at the pic- 
turesque, we could not deny the 
charm of early sunshine, balmy air, 
that only early risers can attain, 
rustling breeze just sufficient to 
hold steerage way, winding chan- 


nels, and whispering osier beds. 
And fully did we luxuriate in our 
matutinal plunge half a mile above 
Shiplake lock, A deep fringe of 
forget-me-nots that dripped and 
tinkled as the water ran duwn, made 
this ‘pound’ the most picturesque 
that we had hitherto passed. We 
punted with a paddle through the 
timber railway arch below, and ran 
down full sail to the cheery little 
red-brick public at Wargrave, half a 
mile below. Breakfast took a good 
hour, and the wind in the winding 
reaches above Marsh lock was foul, 
and necessitated much going about. 
It was getting on for midday when we 
shot Henley bridge, and getting up 
sail opposite the lawn, ran down the 
big reach before a sneezing breeze. 
The boat, as on the day before, ran 
clean away from us, but the ‘ pace 
was too good * to stop; we finished 
the regatta course (fighting our 
battles over again as we surged 
along) in about a dozen minutes. 
Thea, as we essayed to pass on the 
Bucks side of the island; whether it 
was the current of air in the divided 
channel, whether I, gazing up the 
reach, lost in reminiscences of 
triumphs past, had slacked my hold 
upon the tiller, I know not, but the 
sheet slackened, the sail shivered, 
then gibed viciously over our heads; 
and while I, aware of the mischief 
I had wrought, ducked my head in 
time to avoid the blow, the boom 
carried with it Lea’s broad blue 
straw, and catching in the small of 
the back the unconscious Cresswell, 
who, solaced with cutty in teeth, 
sete him on the gunwale as ballast, 
spilt him in a twinkling overboard, 
while the boat, regardless of rudder, 
jammed starboard to port, rushed up 
into the wind aud a willow tree, 
crashing into the boughs, bending 
the mast like a whip, and strangling 
me with a forked bough that pinned 
me tight across the windpipe. 

Lea, who was generally good- 
tempered, began to swear as he lay 
at the bottom of the boat, and the 
dogs took advantage of the dis- 
traction to hop ashore and give 
chase to a white duck that was 
luxuriatirg in the reeds. After due 
deliberation Lea picked himseif up 
among the mass of twigs and boughs 
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that blocked the boat, and alter- 
nately swearing and laughing in his 
wrath, as he contemplated Cresswell 
ovat sane | and struggling to shore, 

to push back the boat 
ase of its entanglements. I gasped 
out an attempted explanation that 
I was getting short of wind, and 
incommoded by the forked stick, 
but beyond a grunt and inarticulate 
‘ All right!’ obtained no recognition 
till a violent push tore us into open 
water, dragging with us a bushel 
of twigs in the halyards, but leaving 
my garotte behind us. The wind 
of course ran us back to shore a 
dozen yards lower down, this time 
in open space, and Cresswell having 
by this time joined us, we set to work 
to recount grievances and repair 
damages. lLea’s hat was a loss, the 
identical one that had done duty at 
Putney, and not to be idly sacrificed. 
Cresswell didn’t seem to see swim- 
ming after it, and the dogs were too 
intent upon the duck to pay heed to 
orders to retrieve lost property, so 
all we could do was to take in two 
reefs, for the wind blew stiffer every 
moment, and follow the hat down 
stream. This took some fiveminutes, 
and by the time we punted off, and 
got under way, the white duck was 
getting a rough time of it. The 
dogs were by no means in good 
training, but the duck was very 
plethoric. She was the slower 
swimmer, but took to short flights 
of twenty ards whenever a muzzle 
came in dangerous proximity, and 
so turned her in her course. By 
this means the sternmost dog, lying 
in wait for her, cut her off and r.- 
commenced the race, and so the 
game went on, each in turn giving 
chase, while the other waited, like 
an old greyhound biding for the 
‘wrench.’ A judicious turn of the 
rudder enabled Lea to nail Fan by 
the ear and to secure his hat a few 
yards lower down; Joe evaded us, 
but he could do no harm alone, and 
giving up the chase before long, he 
rejoined us at Hambledon lock, a 
mile below. 

We passed Medmenham Abbey, 
the former rendezvous of the ori- 
ginal Hell-fire Club, while Cress- 
well invested in dry apparel, and 
getting clear of Temple and Hurley 


locks, found ourselves very fit for a 
late lunch at Marlow. The breeze 
was too good for a long rest, and 
within half-an-hour we were clear- 
ing Bysham woods, and running on 
for Cookham. This stretch was our 
fastest piece of sailing, and we must 
have run eight miles an hour in 
many places; no bad score for a 
ship ten feet long by six feet 
beam. After Cookham lock, the 
scenery was gorgeous, but the 
hanging woods were incompatible 
with a good gale, and we were 
glad to shake out our spare reefs 
and reach Boulter’s lock at about 
5 P.M. We had little wind but 
ay of stream down to Maiden- 

ead bridge; after that we made 
way, but the best of the gale was 
gone, and it was getting on past 
six when we got through Bray 
lock to Franklin’s, and though the 
evening was not far spent, the 
faded breeze and old school as- 
sociations of ducks and green 
peas tempted us to pass the night 
there. 

The waves of Boveney weir fizzed 
like soda water round our heads, for 
we paused at the lock for'a bathe, on 
our voyage next morning; and a 
note overnight had brought half a 
dozen Etonians from my Dame’s to 
breakfast with us at the White Hart 
at Windsor. We had a very social 
hour of it, and there were other old 
friends to look up before we set sail 
from Goodman’s. The royal park 
boasted the debouchure of a drain 
that for savour and volume put to 
shame the olfactory reminiscences of 
Reading, and was painfully sugges- 
tive of the necessities of a river pol- 
lution commission. Yet even this 
evil showed its modicum of good, 
quantum valeat, when we saw two 
elderly Waltonians, anchored in 
their punt above the ‘swim’ in the 
eddy of this tributary, hauling in 
roach and dace as fast as they could 
throw their lines. Evidently the 
fish and captors appreciated the 
lack of sanitary law, whatever might 
be the views of outsiders. 

We had no great variety as we 

Datchet, Bell Weir, and Pen- 
ton Hook. The breeze, though not 
equal to that of yesterday, was com- 
plaisant and from a good westerly 
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quarter, but our lunch was overdue 
before we got it at a Chertsey 
public. There was a short stage to 
Shepperton lock, and at Halliford,a 
mile below, we halted for the even- 
ing, there being no good accommo- 
dation in the suburban ranges 
below, unless we could reach Rich- 
mond, which would have necessi- 
tated a starlight cruise. 

However, an early start next day 
took us under Walton bridge, redivi- 
vus, past Sunbury, Moulsey, and 
Teddington locks, into the tide-way 
to Richmond, in time for a white- 
bait lunch. We had been very rude 
to an old fogey and his crew, prac- 
tising patience in a punt at the tail 
of Sunbury race. Lea vowed, from 
a stern-view of his figure-head as 
we bore down upon him, his iden- 
tity with one to whom he had long 
owed a grudge, for suffering him, 
without hail or remonstrance, to 
shatter ten pounds’ worth of a scull- 
ing-bdat under his very nose against 
a punt, comparatively solid timbers, 
in that identical barbel ‘ pitch’ the 
summer previous. He had carefully 
bottled his revenge, and the wind 
dead down stream favoured his plan 
of action. Unheard, unseen, from the 
rear, he coasted down the tow-path 
shore till within range, then, judi- 
ciously calculating for the drift of 
the current, shot across stream close 


behind them, parallel to the line of 
the punt, and letting the sheet fly 
at the right moment, swept hats and 
napkins from the heads of all sitters, 
and dragged overboard one chair— 
fortunately a vacant one — that 
caught in the bolt-ropes at the end 
of the boom. There was a roar of 
execration as we shot clear, gibed, 
and ran down river seven miles an 
hour. ‘I had a telegram for you, 
old boy,’ quoth Lea, taking a weed 
out of his teeth, ‘ but I can’t find it 
just now. There’s a whale coming 
down for you, post paid, by the next 
train, if you like to go and fetch it,’ 
—and so we shot out of hearing and 
range of volleys of ground bait and 
clay balls with which the party, so 
soon as they had recovered from 
astonishment, assailed us ineffectu- 
ally. It was a most unjustifiable 
assault, but we laughed none the 
less at it; and Lea, whether right 
or wrong in his identification, 
chuckled at the gratification of a 
stolid hatred and contempt for the 
whole fraternity of punt-fishers. 

From Richmond wind and tide 
were strong and favourable, and by 
five p.m. we reached our destination, 
the Feathers, Wandsworth, and 
taking train thence, within forty 
minutes were’ adorning ourselves at 
Long's, for a crusading lounge in 
the park before dinner. 
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TABLE TALK, AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY.* 


Few things surprised me more at Paris than 
the manner in which the Duke (then Marquis) 
of Wellington was received on the first evening 
of his arrival there, coming, as he did, from 
Toulouse, where he had fought and won the 
last battle of the war. He had dined with Lord 
and Lady Castlereagh, and afterwards went to 
the Grand Opéra with Lady Castlereagh, myself, 
and Mr. Planta. The Duke was in plain clothes, 
without any decoration to attract notice, and 
sat in the back of the box; but he was almost 
immediately recognized by some one in the pit, 
and a voice cried out, ‘ Vellington.’ The cry 
was taken up by others, and at last the whole 
pit rose, and turning to the box, called out, 
* Five Vellingten! nor would they be satisfied 
till he stood up and bowed to them, when he 
was cheered and applauded. At the end of the 
performance, on opening the door of the box, 
we found the passage crammed, and my poor 
aunt was nervous and frightened, and shrank 
back, but the Duke, in Tis short way, said, 
* Come along,’ and drew her on, Mr, Planta and 
I following. While doing so, 1 heard one man 
say to another, ‘ Mais pourquoi l’applaudissex- 
vous tant? il nous a toujours battus.’ This was 
very true, and a very natural question; but the 
answer was charming, and carried one back to 
the time of the preux chevaliers—* Oui, mais il 
nous a battus en gentilhomme.’ 


Ir was at the dinners given by Lord Castle- 
reagh that I chiefly saw and had leisure to ob- 
serve those persons who had become famous by 
their exploits, their talents, their virtues, and 
their crimes. One of these dinners I shall 
never forget. There were present at it Prince 
Henry and Prince William of Prussia—brothers 
of the King (the latter handed me) ; and at the 
same table were seated the conquerors and the 
conquered—a Wellington, a Schwartzenberg, 
and a Blucher, by a Marmont, a Mortiecr, and a 
Ney. There also were the upright and high- 
minded minister and the crafty politician; the 
loyal subject and the cold-blooded regicide ; a 
Stadion and a Talleyrand; a Hardenberg and a 
Fouché! To see men so discordant in their 
actions, their feelings, and their principles, 
meeting in apparent amity, and mecting, too, 
at Paris, in an English Minister’s house, was 
most curious—so curious that I could scarcely 
believe it a reality, and that my senses did not 
deceive me. Of all those thus collected, Talley- 
rand and Fouché were the only two from whom 
I felt myself recoil. They were seated opposite 
to me on each side of Lord Aberdeen, and 
during along dinner I had time to examine their 
countenances, The former’s revolting person 
and face in some respects did him injustice, for 
the bad qualities were evident; but his half- 
closed eyes and heavy countenance gave no in- 
dication of his talents and his wit. Fouché was 
totally different, being small in stature and spare 
in make, with a narrow pinched face, and when 
unknown, might have passed unnoticed; on 
further observation, however, there was an ex- 
pression of shrewd and decided cold-blooded 
good sense and reflection, without a ray of 
warmth of feeling, not even the enthusiasm of 
that (miscalled) patriotism of the dreadful days 
of the Revolution, which slurred over the atro- 
cious acts of cruelty that were attributed to him ; 
and I could fancy him giving his vote, ‘ mort 
sans phrase,’ against the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
with as much sang froid as he ordered his car- 
riage to take him to dinner. Besides these din- 
ners, which occurred frequently, Lady Castle- 


reagh received, and had des petits soupers aor 
night, to which all those she knew, both Engli: 
and foreign, could come without invitation, and 
those with whom she was not previously ac- 
quainted were introduced. Madame de Staél 
was a constant guest, and it was an intellectual 
treat to listen to her brilliant conversation. 
Many of the Princes assembled at Paris used to 
bring themselves to these pleasant little parties, 
and amongst others came often Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Cobourg, who little foresaw his future 
destiny! One evening carly, when only a few 
persons were assembled, there entered three 
ladies we had never seen before, and who 
proved to be La Duchesse de Courlande (d'un 
certain dge), v' ladylike in her appearance; 
her eldest daughter, La Duchesse de Sagan, 
good-looking, with a pale complexion, and 
simply dressed ; and another daughter, Madame 
de Perigord, dark, with magnificent eyes, highly 
rouged, and galiy dressed in a pink gown, and 
roses on her bead. As the Duchesse de Sagan 
came in, Prince Louisde Rohan nudged Lady 
Castlereagh with his elbow, and said, ‘ C’était 
autrefois ma femme,’ which was rather a startling 
announcement to English cars. The Duchesse 
de Courlande, de son cété, imparted to us that 
* Ma pawvre fille (Madame de Périgord*) est bien 
triste, elle vient de perdre son enfant.’ Why she 
should have thought it necessary to bring her 
rouge, ber pink dress, her roses, and her fristesse, 
to call on Lady Castlereagh, was not obvious, 
and I doubt whether Lady Castlereagh was pro- 
perly grateful to these ladies for their visit, for 
when they were gone, she said, ‘ Emma, I am 
afraid we live in very bad company.’ Too true! 
but we could not help ourselves, and got used to 
it. At a dinner at Prince Talleyrand’s we be- 
came acquainted with the Princess, whose 
antecedents would not bear very close inquiry. 
She was,! believe, cither English or Scotch by 
birth, and had been known in India as Mr. 
Grant. Where Prince Talleyrand fell in with 
her I never beard; but she must have been very 
handsome. She was also very silly, so silly that 
Napoleon asked Prince Talleyrand how he could 
marry her; to which he replied, ‘ Ma foi, sire, je 
n'ai pu trowver une plus béte.” With her his 
mind was in complete repose. When I saw her 
she still showed remains of beauty, and was a 

uict-mannered, respectable-looking pdte de 
— The party was a mixed one, composed 
of French, Austrians, Russians, and English. 
I sat by a Russian, General Ouverotf, who was 
said to have been implicated in the assassination 
of the Emperor Paul. Another of the guests 
was an old, one-eyed lady, Princess Tyskowicz, 
sister to Prince Poniatowski, (drowned in the 
Elster at the retreat from Leipsic,) and, therefore, 
niece of the last King of Poland. She was re- 
markabie for her literary attainments, which 
caused her society to be appreciated by Prince 
Talleyrand, whose house she frequented most 
evenings. We dined, besides, at only one other 
French house, that of General Dupont, le minis- 
tre de la guerre, where we met a number of 
marshals and their wives, amongst whom was . 
Marshal Augereau, (Duc de Castiglione), an old, 
ugly, peculiarly disagreeable and _ ill-looking 
man, but whose wife was many years younger, 
and quite beautiful. 

* Wife of a nephew of Prince Talleyrand, and 
afterwards well known in London, when, as 
Duchesse de Dino, she accompanied Prince 
Talleyrand, then ambassador from Louis- 
Philippe, and did the honours of his house. 


* ‘Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian, from 1802 to 1815.’ By Countess Brewnlew. 
Lenden, Jehn Murray. 




















‘A HAPPY NEW YEAR? 


1 VE minutes to Midnight! And thousands are keeping, 
With hearts filled with hopes, and with memories dear, 
With hearts balf divided, ’twixt smiling and weeping, 
Their vigils, to watch for the birth of the year! 


Four minutes to Midnight! How many reflections 
Are crowded at once into moments of space; 
Soft regrets unavailing, and fond recollections 
Of many a dead, and a dearly-loved face! 


Three minutes to Midnight! And hushed are our voices, 
And full are our bosoms, and silent our tread ; 

Not an elder now weeps, not a younger rejoices, 
’Tis a moment half-poised between Life and the Dead. 


Two minutes to Midnight! The clock with its breathing 
Alone breaks the silence that reigneth around ; 

And our minds, and our souls, are all-tenderly wreathing 
Their flowers of fancy, and hope at the sound. 


One minute to Midnight! Our hearts are quick beating, 
How sad is the joy, yet how joyful the pain! 

One minute to Midnight! The moments are fleeting, 
Ah, who can recal them to being again ? 


Midnight! And the joy-bells peal forth from each steeple 
Their jubilant chimes on the ear of the night: 

From the Queen on her throne, to the least of her people, 
May the Past be still cherished, the Future still bright! 


Astiry H. BaLpwin. 


“apes 
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NO LAMPS! 


A Gebicular Cragedy of the Pineteenth Century. 
(Tuesday, December 3rd, 1867.) 
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Y harp now bring, and I will sing 
pt To all you smart pedestrians, 
You swells and snobs on screws or cobs, 

Who pass for gay equestrians ; 
And ye so fair with golden hair, 
Bewildering young Thalestrians, 
Whose eyes beam ever bright! 
List! grave M.P.’s who sit at ease 
On clever cobs so serious, 
And country girls with flowing curls, 
Whose faces never weary us; 
Attend! ye counts on seedy mounts 
Who ever look mysterious— 
I sing the cabless night! 





London without Cabs. 


In any street you cannot meet 
With anything vehicular ; 
A Hansom cab you cannot nab 
By shouts or signs gesticular, 
A ‘ growler,’ too, is not in view, 
So if you are y+ 
ou'll find a barrow there. 
The people, too, don’t care for you, 
Although you get vociferous, 
The boys all grin, don’t care a pin, 
There laughter is pestiferous ; 
The cabs are gone, won't show till dawn. 
E’en yellow coin auriferous 
Won't pass to pay the fare. 


Now at the rail you will not fail 
To witness what I sing about, 
For you may wait till very late, 
Your boxes you may fling about ; 
No cabs appear, you won't, I fear, 
That consummation bring about 
Though streets you wildly roam. 
To do your best, it is confest, 
You long have to be pondering, 
Through slime and slush you're forced to rush 
As thro’ the streets you’re wandering ; 
Whilst silver crowns and frequent ‘ browns’ 
On ragged boys you're squandering, 
if you’d get safely home. 


Then Paterfam., he says I am 
Disgusted with this jobbery : 
No cabs? No lamps? The lazy scamps— 
It’s nothing short of robbery ; 
Sir Richard Mayne I'll see again, 
And then kick up a bobbery.— 
T'll try what I can do. 
There's Mrs. Brown has come to town— 
I’m sure she does not ‘ ’old with it: 
The porters rash, her box they smash, 
And won’t do what they’re told with it; 
They scratch the paint, it makes her faint, 
The ‘ hegg-cup,’ something cold with it 
She takes to bring her to. 


It on that night you’ve an invite 
To some suburban dinner, then 
You'll have to walk, if knife and fork 
You wish to be a winner, then; 
You're forced to tramp, though roads are damp — 
As true as you’re a sinner, then, 
You'll find that you are sold! 
ou tell your tale, it won’t avail, 
The hostess looks satirical, 
And fnake excuse, it is no use, 
You’re thought to be empirical : 
The servants stare when you get there, 
*Tis only by a miracle 
‘That dinner is not cold 
VOL. XIIL.-—NO. LXXIII, 
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No lamps! No lamps!! That night of dam 
Thank good goodness, has departed now, - 
The ‘men of rank’ from Strand to Bank 
Their vehicles have started now: 
In coster’s truck, ‘midst mud and muck, 
We never shall be carted now 
Through fog and sleet and rain ! 
Now as once more I’m thinking o’er 
That fearful night asthmatical 
I walked so far! my bad catarrh 
And racking pains rheumatical ! 
I stop my lay, and this I say 
With joyful voice ecstatical, 
The cabs are back again ! 


THUMBNAIL STUDIES. 


GETTING UP A PANTOMIME. 


ARLEQUIN, Columbine, Pantaloon, and 

H Clown!’ There is an agreeable magic 

in these words, although they carry us 

back to the most miserable period of 

our existence—early childhood. They 

stand out in our recollection vividly and 

distinctly, for they are associated with 

one of the very few real enjoyments 

permitted to us at that grim stage of 

our development. Itis a poetic fashion 

to look back with sentimental regret 

upon the days of early childhood, and to 

contrast the advantages of immaturity 

with the disadvantages of complete 

mental and physical efflorescence; but, 

like many other fashions—especially 

many poetic fashions—it lacks a solid 

substratum of common sense. The 

happiness of infancy lies in its total 

irresponsibility, its incapacity to distin- 

guish between right and wrong, its 

general helplessness, its inability to 

argue rationally, and its having nothing 

whatever upon its half-born little mind,—privileges which are equally the 

property of an idiot in a lunatic asylum. In point of fact, a new-born 

baby is an absolute idiot; and as it reaches maturity by successive stages, 

so, by successive stages does its intelligence increase, until (somewhere 

about forty or fifty years after birth) it shakes off the attributes of the 

idiot altogether. It is really much more poetical, as well as much more 

accurate, to believe that we advance in happiness as our intellectual 

powers expand. It is true that maturity brings with it troubles to which 

infancy is a stranger; but, on the other hand, infancy has pains of its own 

which are probably as hard to bear as the ordinary disappointments of 
responsible men. 

‘Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and Pantaloon!’ Yes, they awaken, in 
my mind at all events, the only recollection of unmixed pleasure associated 
with early childhood. "Those night expeditions to a mystic building, where 
incomprehensible beings of all descriptions held astounding revels, under 
circumstances which I never endeavoured to account for, were, to my infant 
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mind, absolute realizations of a fairy 
mythology which I had almost in- 
corporated with my religious faith. 
I had no idea, at that early age, of 
a Harlequin who spent the day hours 
in a pair of trousers and a bad hat; 
I had not attempted to realize a 
Clown with an ordinary complexion, 
and walking inoffensively down Bow 
Street in a cheap suit. I had not 
tried to grasp the possibility of a 
Pantaloon being actually a mild but 
slangy youth of two-and-twenty ; 
nor had I a notion that a Colum- 
bine must pay her rent like an ordi- 
nary lodger, or take the matter-of- 
fact consequences of pecuniary un- 
punctuality. I believed in their 
existence, as I did in that of the 
Enchanter Humgruffin, Prince Pop- 
t, King Hurly Burly, and Princess 
rettitoes, and I looked upon the 
final metempsychosis of these indi- 
viduals as a proper and legitimate 
reward for their several virtues and 
vices. To be a Harlequin or Colum- 
bine was the summit of earthly hap- 
piness to which a worthy man or 
woman could aspire; while the con- 
dition of Clown or Pantaloon was a 
fitting purgatory in which to ex- 
piate the guilty deeds of a life mis- 
spent. But as I grew older, I am 
afraid that I came to look upon the 
relative merits of these mystic per- 
sonages in a different light. I came 
to regard the Clown as a good fellow, 
whom it would be an honour to 
claim as an intimate companion; 
while the Harlequin degenerated 
into a rather tiresome muff, who 
delayed the fun while he danced in 
a meaningless way with a plain, 
stoutish person of mature age. As 
Christmases rolled by, I came to 
know some Clowns personally, and it 
interfered with my belief in them to 
find that they were not the inacces- 
sible 
them to be. I was disgusted 

to find that they were, as a body, 
a humble and deferential class of 
men, who called me ‘sir, and ac- 
cepted eleemosynary brandy and 
water with civil thanks: and when, 
at length, I was taken to a rehearsal 
of some ‘Comic Scenes,’ and found 
out how it was all done, my dim 
belief in the mystic nature of Panto- 
mimists vanished altogether, and 


mages I had formerly sup-* 


the recollection of what they had 
once been to me was the only agree- 
able association that I retained in 
connection with their professional 
existence. 

But although familiarity with the 
inner life of a pantomime may breed 
a certain contempt for the organized 
orgies of the ‘Comic Scenes,’ it can- 
not have the effect of rendering one 
indifferent to the curious people to 
whose combined exertion the insti- 
tution owes its existence. They are, 
in many ways, a remarkable class of 
men and women, utterly distinct 
from the outside public in ap- 

arance, ways of thought, and 

abits of life. A fourth- or fifth-rate 
actor’s conversation is perhaps more 
purely ‘shoppy’ than that of any 
other professional man; his manner 
is more artificial, his dialogue more 
inflated, his metaphors more pro- 
fessional, and his appearance more 
eccentric. At the same time he is 
not necessarily more immoral or 
more improvident than his neigh- 
bours; and in acts of genuine, un- 
affected charity, he often sets an 
example that a a might imitate. 
There are good and bad people in 
every condition of life; and, if you 
are in a position to strike an average, 
you will probably find that the 
theatrical profession has its due 
share of both classes. Now for our 
Thumbnail Sketches. 

The two poor old gentlemen who 
appear on the next page are ‘ supers’ 
of the legitimate school. They 
are not of the class of ‘ butterfly- 
supers,’ who take to the business 
at pantomime time, as a species of 
remunerative relaxation; they are 
atit, and they have been at it all the 
year round since their early boyhood. 
Their race is dying out now, for 
the degenerate taste of modern 
audiences insists on epicene crowds, 
and armies with back-hair and ear- 
rings. There was a goodly show 
of fine old regulation ‘supers’ at 
Astley’s while ‘ Mazeppa’ was being 

layed a few weeks since ; and I con- 
ess that the sight of the curious 
old banner-bearers in that extra- 
ordinary drama, had more interest 
for me than the developed charms 
of the ‘beanteous Menkin.’ The 
deportment of a legitimate ‘aed 

E 
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under circumstances of thrilling ex- 
citement, is a rich, and, I am sorry 
to add, a rare study. Nothing 
moves him: his bosom is insensate 
alike to the dying throes of a mis- 
creant and the agonized appeal of 
oppressed virtue; and he accepts 
the rather startling circumstance of 
a gentleman being bound for life to a 


bably in consequence of a long 
familiarity with their acquiescent 
disposition. He is, in his way, an 
artist; he knows that an actor, how- 
ever insignificant, should be close- 
shaved, and he has a poor opinion 
of any leading professional who 


Poppet ; the shorter, Princess Pretti- 


toes. The Prince will be redundant 
in back-hair, and exuberant in figure 
(for a prince); but he will realize 
many important advantages on his 
transformation to Harlequin, and a 
modification in the matters of figure 
and back-hair may count among the 
most important. ‘Prince Poppet’ 
is a bright, intelligent girl, and is 
always sure of a decent income. 
She sings a little, and dances a great 


maddened steed, as an ordinary in- 
cident of every-day occurrence— 
which, in point of fact, it is to him. 
He is a man of few—very few— 
words, and he gives unhesitating 
adherence to the most desperately 

perilous schemes with a simple 
. PWe will !’—taking upon himself to 
answer for his companions, pro- 


sports an impertinent moustache. 
Mr. Macready was for years the god 
of his idolatry ; and now that he is 
gone, Mr. Phelps reigns in his stead. 

These two young ladies are to 
embody the hero and heroine of 
the piece. The taller one is Prince 


deal, and can give a pun with proper 
point. Her manner is perhaps just 
a trifle slangy, and her costume just 
a trifle showy, but her character is 
irreproachable. She is a 

humoured, hard-working, halfedu- 
cated, lively girl, who gives trouble 
to noone. She is always ‘ perfect’ 
in her words and ‘business,’ and 
being fond of her profession, she is 
not above ‘acting at rehearsal,’ a 
peculiarity which makes her an im- 
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mense favourite with authors and 
The young lady, 

‘ Princees Prettitoes, who is talking 
to her, is simply a showy fool, in- 
tensely self-satisfied, extremely im- 
a and utterly incompetent. 
owever, as a set-off to these draw- 
backs, she must be an admirable 
domestic economist, for she con- 
trives to drive her brougham, and 
live en princesse, in a showy little 
cottage ornée, on three pounds a 
week. These young ladies are the 
curse of the stage. Their presence 
on it does not much matter, so 
long as they confine their theatrical 


1 


the quiet, respectable girls who are 
forced into association with them, 
they would learn how little these 
people had in common with the 
average run of London actresses. 
These two poor dismal, shivering 
women are ‘extra ladies’—girls 
who are tagged on to the stock 
ballet of the theatre during the run 


of a ‘heavy’ piece. It is their duty - 


while on the stage to keep them- 
selves as much out of sight as they 
conveniently can, and generally to 
attract as little notice as ible 
until the ‘ transformation,’ when 
they will hang from the ‘ flies’ in 
wires, or rise from the ‘ mazarin’ 
through the stage, or be pushed on 
from the wings, in such a flood of 
lime-light that their physical de- 

es will pass unheeded in the 


talents to pantomime princesses; but 
they don’t always stop there. They 
have a way of ingratiating them- 
selves with managers and influential 
authors, and so it happens that they 
are not unfrequently to be found in 
prominent ‘business’ at leading 
theatres. They are the people who 
bring the actress’s profession into 
contempt; who are quoted by vir- 
tuous but unwary outsiders as fair 
specimens of the ladies who people 
the stage. If these virtuous, but 
unwary outsiders, knew the bitter 
feeling of contempt with which these 
flaunting butterflies are regarded by 


general blaze. I believe it has 
never been satisfactorily determined 
how these poor girls earn their 
living during the nine months of 
non-pantomime. Some of them, of 
course, get engagements in the 
ballets of country theatres, but the 
large majority of them appear to 
have no connection with the stage 
except at pantomime time. An im- 
mense crowd of these poor women 
spring up about a month or six 
weeks before Christmas, and besiege 
the managers of pantomime theatres 
with en ments that will, at best, 
provide them with ten or twelve 
shillings a week for two or three 
months ; and out of this slender pay 
they have to find a variety of ex- 

msive stage necessaries. Many of 

em do needlework in the day-time, 
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and during the ‘waits’ at night; 
but they can follow no other regular 
occupation, for their days are often 
required for morning performances. 
They are, as a body, a heavy, dull, 
civil, dirty set of girls, with plenty 
of good feeling for each other, and 
an overwhelming respect for the 
ballet-master. 

This smart, confident, but dis- 
contented-looking man, with the air 
of a successful music-hall singer, is 
no less a personage than the Clown. 
His position is not altogether an 
enviable one, as pantomimes go, 
now-a-days. It is true that he has 
the ‘ comic scenes’ under his entire 
control; but comic scenes are no 


before. The modern Clown is a 
dull and uninventive person: his 
attempts at innovation and improve- 
ment are limited to the introduc- 
tion of dancing dogs, or a musical 
solo on an unlikely instrument. As 
far as the business proper of a Clown 
is concerned he treads feebly in the 
footsteps of his predecessors; and 
he fondly believes that the old, old 
tricks and the old, old catchwords 
have a perennial vitality of their 
own that can never fail. He is a 
dancer, a violinist, a stilt-walker, a 
posturist, a happy family exhibitur— 
anything but the rough-and-tumble 
Clown he ought to be. There are 
one or two exceptions to this rule— 
Mr. Boleno is one—but, as a rule, 
Clown is but a talking Harlequin. 


longer the important element in the 
evening’s entertainment that they 
once were; and he is snubbed by 
the manager, ignored by the author, 
and inconsiderately pooh- 

the stage-manager. Hi 

pushed into a corner, and he and 
— are regarded as annoying 
and unremunerative impertinences, 
to be cut off altogether as soon as 
the ‘ business’ wanes. He under- 
goes the nightly annoyance of see- 
ing the stalls rise and go out long 
before he has got through his first 
scene. The attraction of a to- 
mime ends with the ‘ transforma- 
tion,’ and the scenes that follow are 
merely apologies for those that go 


This eccentric person on the chair 
is the Harlequin and ballet-master 
He is superintending the developing 
powers of his ballet, addressing 
them individually, as they go wrong, 
with a curious combination of flowers 
of speech, collecting terms of en- 
dearment and expressions of abuse 
into an oratorical bouquet, which is 
quite unique in its kind. He has 
the short, stubby moustache which 
seems to be almost peculiar to har- 
lequins, and his cheeks have the 
hollowness of unhealthy exertion. 
He wears a practising dress, in order 
that he may be in a position to illus- 
trate his instructions with greater 

recision, and also because he has 

m rehearsing the ‘trips,’ leaps, 
and tricks which he has to execute 
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in the comic scenes. His life is not 
an easy one, for all the carpenters 
in the establishment are nnited in a 
conspiracy to let him break his neck 
in his leaps if he does not fee them 


The gentleman in the initial is 
the Manager, who probably looks 
upon the pantomime he is about 
to produce as the only source of 


@ feeble comedy, and a heavy 
pearian revival; and if he 
only spends money enough upon its 


production, and particularly upon 
advertising it, he will probably find 


liberally. He earns his living during 
the off-season by arranging ballets, 
teaching stage dancing, and, per- 

p= taking a music-hall engage- 
meni 


important profit that the year will 


bring him. Its duty is to recoup 
him for the losses attendant upon 
two or three trashy sensation plays, 


it will do all this, and leave him 
with a comfortable balance in hand 
on its withdrawal. He is a stern 
critic in his way, and his criticisms 
are based upon a strictly practical 
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foundation—the question whether 
or not an actor or actress draws. 
He has a balief that champagne is 
the only wine that a gentleman may” 
drink, and he drinks it all day long. 
He smokes very excellent cigars, 
wears heavy jewellery, drives a 
phaeton and pair, and is extremely 
popular with all the ladies on his 
establishment. He generally ‘goes 
through the court’ once a year, and 
the approach of this cvent is gene- 
rally shadowed forth by an increased 
indulgence on his part in more than 
usually expensive brands of his fa- 
vyourite wine. He has no difficulty 
in getting credit; and he is sur- 
rounded by a troop of affable swells 
whom he generally ad as 
dear old boys. 

The preceding sketch represents 
the ‘ property man’—an ingenious 


This is the Author. I have kept 
him until the last, as he is by far 
the most unimportant of all his 
collaborateurs. He writes simply to 
order, and his dialogue is framed 
upon the principle of telling as much 
as possible in the very fewest words. 
He is ready to bring in a ‘front 
scene’ wherever it may be wanted, 
and to find an excuse at the last 
moment for the introduction of any 
novelty in the shape of an ‘ effect’ 
which any ingenious person may 
think fit to submit to the notice of 
the manager. From a literary point 


person whose duty it is to imitate 
everything in nature with a roll of 
canvas, a bundle of osiers, and half a 
dozen paint-pots. Itis a peculiarity 
of most property men that they them- 
selves look more like ingenious ‘ pro- 
perties’ than actual human beings; 
they are a silent, contemplative, pasty 
race, with so artificial an air about 
them that you would be hardly sur- 
—_ to find that they admitted of 
ing readily decapitated or bisected 
without suffering any material in- 
jury. A property man whose soul 
is in his business looks upon eyery- 
thing he comes across from his pro- 
fessional point of view; his only idea 
is—how it can best be imitated. He 
is an artist in his way; and if he 
has apy genuine imitative talent 
about him he has plenty of oppor- 
tunities of making it known. 


of view his work is hardly worth 
criticism, but he ought, neverthe- 


less, to many important 
qualifications if it is to be properly 
done. It is not at all necessary that 
he should be familiar with the 
guiding rules of prosody or rhyme ; 
nor is it required of him that he 
shall be a punster, or even a neat 
hand at a parody; but he ‘must be 
quick at weaving a tale that shall 
involve a great many ‘breeches 
parts.’ He must be intimately ac- 
quainted with the details of stage 
mechanism, and of the general re- 
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sources of the theatre for which he 
is writing. He must know all the 
catchy songs of the day, and he 
must exercise a judicious discrimi- 
nation in selecting them. He must 
set aside anything in the shape of 
parental pride in his work, and he 
must be prepared to see it cut up 
and hacked about by the stage- 
manager without caring to expostu- 
late. He must ‘ write up ’ this part 
and cut down that part hy a moment’s 
notice; and if one song won't do, he 
must be able to extemporize another 
at the prompter’s table; in short, he 


must be prepared to give himself 
up, body and soul, for the time 
being, to manager, orchestra leader, 
ballet-master, stage-manager, scenic 
artist, machinist, costumier, and 
property-master—to do everything 
that he is told to do by all or any of 
these discos poy and, finally, to 
a red to find his story charac- 

in the leading journals as of 
the usual incomprehensible descrip- 
tion, and his dialogue as even in- 
ferior to the ordinary run of such 
productions. 


MARGATE IN DECEMBER. 


* The black North-East r 
Through the snow-storm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward—round the world. 
Come, as came our fathers, 


Heralded by thee ; 


Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea. 

Come, and strong within us, 
Stir the Vikings’ blood; 

Bracing brain and sinew, 
Blow, thou wind of God I’ 


Rev. Caagtes Kovoster. 


ALSO was a Viking 
A thousand years ago, 
And still the blood within me 
Stirs to the tempest’s blow. 
Come on, thou black North-Easter, 
Rolling from sea to land ; 
I boldly on the Jetty 
All thy force withstand. 


Pricking brain and sinew 
As with Vikings’ spears— 
Heart may hur! defiance, 
Eyes must smart to tears. 
Piercing stout pea-jackets 
As with Viking’s arrow; 
Shrivelling every fibre ; 
Drying blood and marrow! 


Turning from the Jetty 
Seek k the sheltered Pier— 
Tl defy with laughter 
The windy chaos there. 
Blow on, black North-Easter ; 
Waters, break and roll— 
Break! yes—a breaking billow 
Wets me to the soul. 
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Shall I gird on armour 
*Gainst a troubled sea ? 

Tl air a bold discretion 
Upon the Battery. 

Coils of wind electric 
Supine lay me flat ; 

Breaks the strap I trusted, 
Ballooning goes my hat. 


Methinks the street is safer ; 
Ergal, Til try the street— 
Safer, but all deserted, 
Not a soul I meet. 
Meet !—in what direction 
Is it that I go? 
Eddies box the compass 
With me to and fro. 


Lo! the shades of evening 
Fortify the blast— 

Reeling to my roadstead, 
Let me anchor cast. 

Quaffing reeking tumbiers, 
Other draughts I take— 

Draughts rheumatic, doubtless, 
Bones so throughly ache. 


Alas! what place of places, 
Ere I’m quite ‘ gone dead,’ 
Is there to count on comfort ?— 
By Jove! I’m off to bed. 
Once there, the black North-Easter 
May rave, and spoil, and sweep; 
A fico for its fary 
T'll face it—in my sleep. 


Sleep—oh, those rattling windows ! 
Sleep—oh, that creaking door! 
I vow, thou black North-Easter, 
Thou ne’er shalt brace me more ; 
Or, if thou still wilt brace me, 
Scourge of sea and land, 
To-morrow thou shalt brace me 
In town, and in the Strand! 
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OLD LONDON HOSTELRIES AND THE MEN WHO 
FREQUENTED THEM. 


No. L—Ha Belle Saubage an¥ Wampstead Beath. 


write ‘of ancient hostelries is 

to discourse of departed joys; 

to retouch faint historical pictures 
with more or less of colour; to 
catch a fleeting glance, and arrest 
the swift shadow of a mental photo- 
graph of half-forgotten customs and 
bygone fashions; to call the names 
of departed wits, beaux, statesmen, 
soldiers, who are no longer in the 
muster-roll of Time: is, in fact, to 
turn on the lime-light, uncover the 
lens, and cast life-like shadows on 
the wall—life-like, but not living! 
For the ancient hostelries are dis- 
appearing, as the men who fre- 
quented them have disappeared— 
as if there had been some sort 
of subtle connexion between the 
guests and the place which, though 
it knows them no more, suffered a 
change when they ceased to haunt 


it in the flesh; a change indefinable, 
but yet sure and real; a change that 
pales the colour on the walls, and 
dims the light, and makes the very 


furniture and appointments of a 
room dwindle and grow shabby like 
a man left without relations and 
with few friends: a change that 
might come of being haunted still 
by ghostly company. It is better 
that those quaint old places should 
finally disappear, than that they 
should be patched and altered— 
modernized to suit the times, only 
to find that the decay that set in 
when the men who loved them died, 
had left a blight upon them which 
cannot be built out; and being built 
in, mildews all promise of their 
future success. t them change, 
but make no attempt to alter them. 
Watch the stages that lead by 
slow degrees to ruin; and then, cast 
away the body—the mere bricks 
and timbers from which the soul has 
gone—and let the dead make room 
for the living. How many of these 
ancient hostelries, where once the 
brisk ringing of bells, the calls for 
drawers to bring flagons, and tan- 
kards, and bottles; the loud voices 


of impatient guests, the clinking of 
glasses, the clash and rattle of 
swords even sometimes resounded 
through their wainscot passages— 
how many of them have been left to 
die forgotten, to fall from one degree 
of poverty to another, till they be- 
came warehouses, carriers’ booking- 
offices, or even, in one instance at 
least, have been shored up with 
timbers and let in tenements to 
Irish cobblers, costermongers, and 
people who hang clothes-lines on 
the antique oaken galleries, or hack 
down the remains of carved chimney- 
pieces to boil a pot of potatoes for a 
starving brood of sickly children. 
This last indignity has been spared 
one ancient building, which was 
nevertheless forgotten by the thou- 
sands who passed its entrance daily. 
It was a fine old specimen of the 
real old English hostelry, too; with 
its archway near which Grinling 
Gibbons lived and carved fruit and 
flowers for ornament, which shook 
and quivered as the waggons and 
coaches rattled over the stones of 
the inn-yard. A queer, dingy- 

lleried, wainscotted, smoke-dried, 

im-windowed, jolly old place, with 
suggestions of rare wine hidden in 
deep cellarage, and the suspicion of 
rare doings, once upon a time, in 
some of the quaint old rooms, after- 
wards so commonplace and falling 
into the dreary decay already _— 
of: a place which deserved better 
of London Society than to be left to 
survive its own bar, and with its 
sacred grove of lemons and liqueurs 


- swept ruthlessly away, to be made a 


receiving-house for parcels; its re- 
collections profaned by impious car- 
men and the ruthless drivers of 
railway-vans. 

It is some relief to know that this 
is at an end; that new buildings 
occupy its site, and that its last 
days may yet be forgotten, while its 
earlier history is remembered. This 
is as it should be. Hostelries, like 
women, must never grow old. They 
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must renew their youth by their 
very connection with the past, and 
so link one generation to another: 
once failing in this, they can win no 
regard, and had best come to an 
honoured end before they lose this 
last glory of their age. Better to 
speak of them as dead, than to recog- 
nize them as being altogether lost 
to youth and beauty. It is for this 
reason that we are glad to speak in 
the past tense of La Belle Sauvage 
—the Bell Savage, or, as we believe 
it to have been, La Bel Sauvage. 

In the humorous letter in the 
‘Spectator,’ on the subject of sign- 
— Addison says: ‘As for the 

lly Savage, which is the sign of a 
savage man standing by a Bell, I 
was formerly very much puzzled 
upon the conceit of it, till I acci- 
dentally fell into the reading of an 
old romance translated out of the 
French, which gives an account of 
a very beautiful woman who was 
found in a wilderness, and is called 
in the French Ja belle Sauvage, and 
is everywhere translated by our 
countrymen the Bell Savage.’ This 
‘piece of philology,’ as the hu- 
morist goes on to call it, if it was 
not in the nature of what is now 
known as ‘a sell,’ certainly had the 
effect of confusing the meaning, and 
obscuring the origin of a very plain 
and obvious sign. The lesser wits 
followed their big leader; and ‘ Belle 
Sauvage’ superseded Bell, or Belly 
Savage, as the title of an inn, the 
sign of which, a Savage and a Bell, 
meant no more than a score of 
similar rebusses, where names were 
pictorially represented. To go back 
to the earliest records of the place, 
however, it is pretty clear that, in 
the reign of Henry VI., the spot 
where this hostelry stood was known 
as Savage’s Inn, otherwise the Bell 
on the Hoop; and as the hostelry 
itself probably bore the sign of the 
Bell, the junction of Bell and Savage 
may have been adopted as a distinc- 
tion between that and other Bells 
in the vicinity. 

A curious complication occurs in 
the history of this Savage inn, how- 
ever, for we learn that a grant of 
the house was made to the Cutlers’ 
Company by Isabella Savage ; and, 
once admitting that the hostelry 


was named after this lady, we have 
at once an explanation of the y in 
the old sign, and of a probable pun- 
ning change in the pictorial rebus 
which appeared on the landlord’s 
tokens in 1650, or thereabout, as an 
Indian woman holding a bow-and- 
arrow. 

Nothing seems more likely {than 
that some of the actors who per- 
formed plays in this inn should 
have invented this play upon words, 
and so have turned (Isa) bella 
Savage into La Bel Sauvage. For 
the great inn-yard answered the 
purpose of a theatre, as was custo- 
mary in others of those ancient 
hostelries, where the building itself 
formed a square, and the three sides 
opposite the entrance archway were 
furnished with outer galleries on 
each story. Alas! for these old 
inns; they are fast disappearing 
before modern innovations. The 
corridors are abolished; broad 
flights of stone and iron steps have 
superseded the dingy wooden stair- 
cases, and the stable yards are out 
of sight and smell and hearing. But 
we have no plays performed in the 
inn-yard now-a-days—not even the 
successors to Richardson’s booth 
would condescend to that; and yet 
the ‘ galleries’ made very excellent 
private boxes, and a stage was con- 
veniently erected in the paved 
square. ‘ Many of our ancient dra- 
matic pieces, says Malone, ‘were 

formed in the yards of carriers’ 
inns, in which, in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, the come- 
dians, who then first united them- 
selves in companies, erected an occa- 
sional stage. The form of these 
temporary playhouses seems to be 
_ in our modern theatre. 
he galleries in both are ranged 
over each other on three sides of the 
building. The small rooms under 
the lowest of these galleries answer 
to our present boxes; and it is ob- 
servable that these, even in theatres 
which were built in a subsequent 
riod expressly for dramatic exhi- 
itions, still retained their old name, 
and were frequently called “ rooms” 
by our ancient writers. The yard 
bears a sufficient resemblance to the 
pit, as at — in use. We may 
suppose the stage to have been 
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raised in this arena, on the fourth 
side, with its back to the gateway 
of the inn, at which the money for 
admission was Thus in fine 
weather, a playhouse, not incom- 
modious, might have been formed.’ 
There is, perhaps, no hope that 
these piping times will ever come 
again, Fancy the Adelphi company 
mag (by the kind permission of 

r jamin Webster) at the last 
of the ancient hostelries!—but we 
may seriously recommend to the 
next ‘promoter’ of a Hotel Com- 
pany, the consideration of reviving 
the old lan of building, and engag- 
ing a ‘dramatic’ staff, who might 
perform indifferently the duties of 
waiting on and amusing the cus- 
tomers. 

These, however, are palmy days 
for players, and they need never go 
to inn yards to find their audience. 
Even the proprietor of a learned 
horse Lan scarcely degrade ‘the 
profession’ by exhibiting it so near 
a stable; but it was for the pranks 
of Marocco, the trick-pony, that the 
Belle Sauvage owed some of its early 
popularity. 

‘How easy it is to put years to 
the word three, and study three 

ears in two words, the dancing 
orse will tell you, says Moth to 
Armado, in ‘ Love’s Labour Lost ? 
so that Shakspeare had been a guest 
at the old hostelry—a guest, if not 
a player—and had seen Bankes and 
his performing steed. He was a 
Scotchman, this Bankes, and his 
horse Marocco was a lively young 
chesnut, who had been tanght some 
of those performances which are no 
longer considered very wonderful 
amidst our more elaborate scenes of 
the circus. His accomplishments 
consisted of dancing on his hind 
legs to a sort of figure, carrying a 
glove or handkerchief to any person 
in the company, such as ‘ the gentle- 
man in the large ruff, or ‘the lady 
with the mantle,’ tell the 
numbers of a throw of the dice by 
rapping his foot, picking out the 
gentleman who was in love, and so 
on, of course in obedience to signals 
from his master which were unob- 
served by the company. A pamphlet, 
embellished with a woodcut repre- 
senting the performance of this 


wonderful steed in the inn yard, was 
published in 1595, under the title 
of ‘ Maroccus Exstaticus ; or, Bankes 
Bay Horse ina Traunce: a discourse 
set down in a merry dialogue be- 
tween Bankes and his beast 
intituled to Mine Host of the Bel- 
sauvage, and all his honest guests.’ 
The dancing horse made a great 
sensation in those days, and per- 
formed not only in England, but in 
Scotland and in France, where there 
was some suspicion of diablerie ; and 
it was for some time rumoured that 
Bankes and his nag had been ao 
by order of the Pope. This re 
was unfounded, however; for w ot. 
ever may have become of 
his master lived probably to be a 
frequent guest at the Belle Sauvage, 
since we hear of him last in the 
reign of Charles, when he had taken 
the business of a vintner in Cheap- 
side; noted for his jollity, and 
doubtless for a score of amusing 
stories picked up in his travels. 
Probably the first regular notice 
of the house in connection with any 
public event was in the account of 
the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
at the time of the ae marriage 
between Queen Mary and Philip. 
Sir Thomas having begun his despe- 
rate enterprise, led on the insurgents 
> the Strand and Fleet Street, 
r having sustained an attack in 
the rear. It would appear that he 
expected to obtain an entrance into 
the City, for, says Stowe, ‘Wyat, 
with his men, marched still forward 
all along to Temple Barre, and so 
through Fleet Streete till he came 
to Bell Savage, an inn nigh unto 
Ludgate. ‘Some of Wyat’s men, 
some say it was Wyat himself, 
came even to Ludgate and knocked, 
— to come in, saying there was 
fed a at, whom the queen had graunted 
ave their requests ; but the Lord 


; Willisen Howard stood at the gate 


and said, “ Avaunt, traitor; thou 
shalt not come in here.” Wyat 
awhile stayed and rested him awhile 
upon a stall over against the Bell 
Savage Gate, and at the last, seeing 
he could not get into the City, and 
being deceived of the aide he hoped 
for, returned back again in array 
towards Charing Cross.’ Surely 
this is one of the most melancholy 
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pictures in the memories of that 
old inn. The picture of a lost 
cause, and the end of a desperate 
attempt: the picture of the son of 
the poet, friend of the Earl of 
Surrey, sitting on the wooden bench 
outside the inn gate, and perhaps in 
fancy seeing a vision of that black 
platform, where, with the block and 
the headsman, he was so soon to be 
the principal figure. 

One may well imagine what were 
the feelings of the short-faced 
gentleman in the ‘Spectator,’ on 
coming from Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
country mansion into all the clatter 
and bustle of the more congenial 
Fleet Street. ‘God made the country 
and man the town; and yet we 
somehow get at a knowledge of God 
as much from the works and ways 
of men as from the operations of 
nature: so might the ‘Spectator’ 
have written after that wonderful 
journey of his by the stage-coach, 
whereon the Quaker gentleman so 
effectually rebuked the freedom of 
the soldier. It must have been in 
some sort a relief to the haunter of 
coffeehouses and bookstalls to clatter 
into the cobble-stoned causeway 
leading to La Belle Sauvage, after 
his few days’ immurement amidst 
the fields and hedgerows: his taci- 
turn soul must have inwardly re- 
joiced at being once more amidst 
the bustling haunts of men, from 
which he could at times retire by 
the Hampstead coach to the farthest 
verge of civilization, or even beyond 
it, to the doubtful excitement of 
possible footpads and highwaymen 
—that is to say, to the neighbour- 
hood of the Spaniards; of the Flask 
Tavern, and the tea-drinking house 
called New Georgia, where the com- 
pany were diverted by waterworks. 
Then there were Hampstead wells, 
strongly impregnated with iron, and 
offering advantages not to be at- 
tained from the consumption of 
claret or tea: for Hampstead was a 
place of fashion in those days, with 
a long room for the drinkers and 
promenaders; a room, too, where 
public breakfasts were held until, 
roads improved, travelling increased, 
‘the waters’ were deserted for more 


attractive springs elsewhere, when 
the scene of former fashionable 


gaieties was converted into a chapel 
of ease. There was rare company in 
those days, however ; that is to say, 
in the days when Sir Richard Steele 
retired from the roar and bustle of 
Fleet Street and the coffee-houses, 
to the semi-rural quietude of Haver- 
stock Hill, where he rented the 
house only pulled down the other 
day, and in which the witty and pro- 
fligate Sir Charles Sedley died; and 
when, with a laudable desire to a 
pastoral, the Kit-Cat Club held 
its summer meetings at the Upper 
Flask, on Hampstead Heath, to 
which rendezvous Pope used to 
convey Steele, when Sir Richard 
needed consolation in the midst of 
his fashionable state. As to Booth 
and Cibber, they had a regular 
summer retreat, where, aided by 
Wilks, they planned the winter cam- 
paigns of the dramatic seasons. 
A great resort of the visitors was 
the Chicken House, said to have 
been a hunting seat of James IL, 
and containing in a window several 
small portraits of James I. in stained 
glass. One of the most celebrated 
spots in this district, however, was 
e locality still known as Belsize, 
now a neighbourhood of fashionable 
villa residences. This very estate, 
then called Belseys, was the seat of 
Sir Armigal Wood, clerk of the 
council to Henry VIIL., the first 
Englishman who made discoveries 
in America. Here he died in 1568, 
and was buried at the parish church ; 
and his successor, Sir William Wood, 
was Elizabeth’s ambassador to Spain. 
In 1720 Belsize House was opened as 
a place of public entertainment by an 
individual named Howell, who seems 
to have been the representative of 
our present music- humour, and 
was known by the name of the 
Welsh Ambassador. A variety of 
amusements was provided for 
visitors, and the evenings were 
devoted to concerts, which were 
attended by all sorts and conditions 
of men, and gradually became the 
opportunity for a scene of dissipation 
which (if a satirical poem, called 
‘Belsize House,’ and published in 
, can be believed) very far 
exceeded in this respect even the 
worst of London music halls at the 
present day. 
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The concerts at the ‘ Long Rooms,’ 
the raffles at the Wells, the races on 
the heath, and the ‘ entertainments’ 
at Belsize were perhaps scarcely 
more in ing to the belles and 
wits of Queen Anne’s day than the 
private marriages at Sion Chapel, 
which were quite a feature of the 
Hampstead retreat, when even as 
early as 1698 the waters (which, b 
the way, was a simple carbona’ 
chalybeate of about 47° tempera- 
ture) were in great repute, and 
were bottled for consumption in 
town when the season was over. 
The list of the frequenters of the 
Flask, the Spaniards, and Belsize, 
and, in later days, of Jack Straw’s 
Castle, would comprise most of the 
men who were companions and 
successors of Sir Richard Steele, and 
it was to the Upper Flask that Cla- 
rissa fled for refuge after her escape 
from Lovelace, in Richardson’s novel. 
It was here, when it became a 
private house, that George Steevens 
(the Shakspeare Steevens) lived and 
died; while in the house on the left, 
atthe entrance to Ham , and 
once the residence of Sir Vane, 


Dr. Joseph Butler, Bishop of Dur- 


ham, and author of ‘the Analogy,’ 
dwelt long enough to ornament 
almost every window with stained 
glass. The windows of the Chicken 
House were afterwards removed to 
Branch Hill Lodge, the seat of Sir 
Thomas Neave, Bart. 

Gay, Akenside, Sewell, and, indeed, 
a great assembly of authors, artists, 
and poets, were at one time to be 
found about Hampstead; and who 
does not remember Hogarth’s ex- 
cursions to the Spaniards, and his 
hearty, honest account of the fes- 
tivity; the punch and ale, and the 
mingling of town and country plea- 
sures, which made these journeys so 
Pleasant to the painter, who knew 


so well how to represent London, * 


and yet had a healthy liking for a 
holiday jaunt? 

It is not very easy to find any 
connection between the present plea- 
sant old-fashioned but not ancient 
hostelry and the rebellion which 
gave ititsname. Jack Straw, who 
was second in command to Wat 
Tyler, was probably entrusted with 
the insurgent division which im- 
mortalized itself by burning the 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, 
thence striking off to Highbury, 
where they destroyed the house of 
Sir Robert Hales, and afterwards 
encamping on Hampstead heights. 
Jack Straw, whose castle consisted 
of a mere hovel, or a hole in the 
hill-side, was to have been king of 
one of the English counties—pro- 
bably of Middlesex—and his name 
alone of all the rioters associated 
itself with a local habitation, as 
his celebrated confession showed 
the rude but still not unorganized 
intentions of the insurgents to 
seize the king, and, having him 
amongst them, to raise the entire 
country. There is little in the 
quiet tea-gardens, the dim, shadowy 
rooms, the last-century furniture, 
and the rather tea-and-shrimpy 
appearance of the present hostelry 
to revive those associations, but it 
is at least a link between the 
present and the past; and, sitting 
there on a quiet summer evening, 
one may dream, if not of Tyler and 
Straw and Walworth, at least ot 
Gay and Addison, Steele and 
Hogarth, of Sedley and Richardson, 
and imagine that beyond the belt 
of trees the beauties of a past age 
are on their way to the Georgia, or 
that a pretty quarrel is in progress 
between Lovelace and his rival, only 
to be settled at daylight to-morrow 
by a duel on the waste land there, 
under the trees by Chalk Farm. 


oof 
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A FINE BRACING MORNING! 


* HITTER cold,’ inasmuch as the 

term bitter is equally expres- 
sive of vigour as of rigour, is by no 
means the sort of cold that is most 
dreaded by the utterly destitute. 
During snow-fall it is ‘ bitter cold ;’ 
so it is when the icy rain of January, 
keen almost as splinters of steel, 
comes so spitefully spitting against 
the window-pane; so it is when the 
surly north wind is abroad, growling 
in the chimney, and shrieking at the 
keyhole. Bitter cold! As we note 
the wintry signs—the drifting snow 
or the blinding rain—conjure up pic- 
tures of the forlorn ones—the thread- 
bare and empty-bellied, wearily and 
aimlessly bedraggling through the 
mire, wet through to their inner- 
most rag, their poor stockingless 
feet sopped and chilled by the water 
and mud, which gains admission at 
a@ dozen leak holes, their hair lank 
and hanging in dabbly wisps, and 


with inky tricklets coursing down 
their wan cheeks and beside their 
pinched noses, the result of incon- 
stant hat-dye in the first place, and 
weak hat-brim in the next: viewing 
this picture from our cosy chamber- 
window; or, the sensibilities being 
delicate and unequal to a sight so 
shocking, conjuring it (the process 
is wonderfully easy ) from the depths 
of our ruddy, high-crowned fire, we 
sigh for the poverty-stricken, and 
devoutly hope that the weather may 
change, since worse cannot be. 

Bad indeed; but when we say 
no worse could happen, we betray 
either our ignorance or our selfish- 
ness. From our point of view, no sort 
of weather is less desirable than that 
which is made up of chilly rain, and 
mud, and gloom. Thanks to our 
tailors, and hosiers, and glovers, we 
may render ourselves weatherproof 
asarule; but the rule, like all others, 
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has its exceptions, and the dreary 
sort of weather just described forms 
the chief. It isdetestable. Despite 
the thickest muffler, it takes you by 
the nose, and condemns you to the 
torture of the damp handkerchief. 
It seizes you by the throat with the 
ferocity of a garotter, inflicting on 
you such injuries as a week’s nursing 
may fail to cure; it penetrates the 
stoutest woollen casings, and lodges 
all manner of pains and aches in 
your bones. Still, it might be worse, 
—that is, as regards the empty- 
bellied and threadbare ones, on 
whose account it is that you de- 
clare the bitter weather to be the 
very worst that could happen. 
Without doubt, weather of the 
sort above described is very hard 
for the poverty-stricken to struggle 
against ; but it is just for the simple 
reason that it may be struggled 
against that makes it preferable to 
another sort, of which mention will 
presently be made. The pelting 
rain and the fast-falling snow-flakes 
are tangibly opposed to the thread- 
bare one’s bread-getting. As he 


forges his way,through the mire, his 


enemies confront and buffet him, 
and conspire to drive him from his 
purpose. They ridicule his tatters, 
and discover hidden rents in his 
garments; they make sport of his 
battered hat, to the end that his cold 
hands may find employment in hold- 
ing it on, instead of enjoying the 
little warmth his pockets afford; 
they flout the flimsiness of his 
trouser stuff, and cruelly tug at the 
already over-strained button-holes of 
his jacket ; they dart their arrows at 
his lean face, and prick his unpro- 
tected ears till they tingle again. 
But do they vanquish him? Does 
he shrink before such overwhelming 
odds, and take refuge beneath gate- 
ways till he can muster courage to 
turn out and run home? Not he. 
No matter the business he has in 
hand—a job at porterage or message- 
carrying, or even though he has 
virtually no business at all in hand, 
but is merely ‘ after a job,’—he faces 
his assailants like a man and a 
Briton. He is after his job all the 
more determinedly because he does 
it against opposition. It is an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his native 
VOL, XUL—NO, LXXIII. 


pluck and obstinate tenacity; and 
rather than hurry, he abates from 
his ordinary fair-weather pace, and 
goes sturdily stumping through the 
rain with an assumption of ease and 
indifference, as though, of the two, 
he liked being pelted and wetted 
through ; and he sets his face against 
the impotent elements (if his mouth 
is adorned with a dirty little pipe at 
full blast, the effect is eomtlaehiy 
heightened), and turns his nose up 
at them, and blinks his eyes con- 
temptuously at them. ‘ Blow away, 
my pippins!’ says he to himself, ‘ it 
ain’t the first time I've been let ir 
Whew! keep it 
going! I ain’t neither salt nor 
sugar; you won't hurt me! Bitter 
cold, in shape of wind and rain, and 
hail and snow, may bring heavy dis- 
comfort to the struggler; it may 
for a time filch the butter from his 
bread, and delve a gulf impassable 
between ,him and meat and beer; 
but he will fight against it till his 
last breath, or until he is tripped by 
the heels and helplessly hobbled 
with fever or rheumatism. 

The sort of weather that beats him 
is dead cold weather. In great-coat 
and muffler circles, and in bountiful 
breakfast circles,—in all circles, in- 
deed, at which the butcber and the 
baker, and the coal-merchant and 
the draper, and all the other domestic 
ministers readily combine to make 
matters cosy and comfortable,—it is 
known as ‘fine bracing weather,’ 
‘capital weather, sir! charmingly 
seasonable. Ha! ha! why, would 
you believe it, I found my bath 
sponge this morning as hard as a 
brickfield clinker !’ 

But how fares it with the thread- 
bare one this morning? Le had no 
need to consult his sponge, or his 
coarse towel, or his knot of horse- 
hair (extensively patronized by the 
poor and grimy, and valued equally 
as a healthful scrubber and an 
economizer of soap), or any other 
of his toilet appliances to discover 
what had happened since last night- 
fall. Stealthy as was the approach 
of the dead cold, coming as it did, 
and as it does invariably, under 
cover of the night, it had not quite 
caught Aim unaware, as from its 
cruel nature it might have desired. 

F 


for a ducking. 
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He had an inkling of its coming be- 
fore he went to bed, which accounts 
for the unusual sight of his flannel 
<_ oe over the scanty little 
in the corner, on the bolster of 
which re four young, though 
thickly-thatched heads. In the 
night he knew that it was come, 
for, awaking about two o’clock with 
a sensation of benumbing, and a 
rfect conviction that. little Joe 
om nose has been recently put 
out of joint, and who sleeps on the 
off-side) has been indulging in his 
common habit of kicking the clothes 
off, he is astonished to find the 
counterpane smooth and unruffled ; 
and then, that he may not be afflicted 
with the self-reproach of having 
roused for nothing, he reaches out 
of bed for the water-jug, and lo! 
though by its heaviness it is full, he 
tilts it in vain! The water has 
turned to ice, which crackles sharply 
under pressure of his heavy finger. 
It is an uncommon sound, and his 
wife (albeit a sleepy-headed woman, 
and warm cuddling her baby) partly 
hears it, and drowsily exclaims, 
‘Eh! what say, Tom? But Tom 
says nothing; he slips down noise- 
lessly, and for the remainder of the 
night lies broad awake, mazed in 
frosty reflection. 

Rising in the morning, the poor 
out-o’-work does not seem the same 
man as yesterday. He is not the 
same man. The man of yesterday 
had blood in his veins, and hope 
was alive in him. He was a man of 
_ and plans, and schemes, the 

iggest of which might have been 
covered by a half-crown, probably, 
but still of sufficient magnitude to 
set him bustling,—to make him par- 
ticular in blacking his boots and 
shaving himself to a nicety. To 
hear him fuming about the mis- 
placed clothes-brush, and the in- 
sufficiency of starch in his necker- 
chief, you would think that he was 
going to work at five, or even five- 
and-sixpence a day. His scanty 
breakfast was despatched with the 
celerity of a man with business be- 
fore him ; and then off he set. 

The man of to-day is a very dif- 
ferent fellow. He has breathed the 
still, deathy air, and is full of it. 
It has got into his head, into his 


heart, into his blood, clogging and 
benumbing his faculties entirely, 
and making a coward of him. 
Blankly he gazes through the frost- 
dulled window on the blankness 
without—on the ‘ bracing ’ morning, 
on the bleak pavement, on the black 
road, on the grim gutter that edges 
the road,—all braced and bound in 
ice as hard as iron. He has no 
energy, no schemes, no hope; he 
swallows his meagre b t in 
bitter discontent, and, were it not 
for the shame of the thing, would 
sit the livelong day cowering over 
the fire. 

‘ Exactly !’ exclaims the fat reliev- 
ing overseer of St. Grudge-a-bone. 
‘ Precisely so! and this is the skulk- 
ing, idle ruffian whom we are ex- 
pected to relieve! This is he who 
comes knocking at our gate, cadg- 
ing for bread to fatten his lazy 
carcass. He says he can’t work; 

ou, my friend, have hit the mark ; 

e won't work; he won’t look for 
it; it’s too cold for my delicate 
gentleman! He’s got a constitution 
that won't stand frost! We must 
lay in a stock of those thingumbobs 
that they wear over the mouth to 
screen rough weather through! 
We'll keep rump-steaks frizzling 
for him by the time he calls, and 
have port negus hot on the hob!’ 

Very comical, O worthy overseer! 
and enongh to set any parochial 
board in England in a roar. The 
worst of it is, that as regards the 
pivot on which the joke turns, it is 
no less comical than true. It is too 
cold for ‘my delicate gentleman.’ 
The biting frost to him is what gout 
is to you as regards the body, what 
overmuch gin and water is to you 
as regards the mind: it stagnates 
his impoverished blood, and be- 
numbs and enfeebles him. Hang 
the ‘thingumbobs;’ but, as regards 
the steak and the drop of some- 
thing warm, let the joke be carried 
out by all means. 

But the joke will not be carried 
out, and I shall have helped poor 
Tom not at all, if Icarry his case no 
further. Yet I should like to give 
the poor fellow a lift. He is by no 
means an unworthy member of 
society. He is very modest in his 
aspirations; while he can work he 
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will, and he will turn his hand to 
anything for such remuneration as 
will provide his family with daily 
eat and weekly butcher’s meat. 
But the hard weather has knocked 
him over. He wouldn't have ac- 
costed you if you hadn’t accosted 
him (for he has not come to begging 
in the streets yet); but since you so 
kindly asked, he would be glad of a 
warm meal—jolly glad; this wea- 
ther does nip a chap up so, that he 
ain't got the heart to look about him 
for anything. The warm meal I 
offer poor Tom consists of soup. I 
don’t carry itabout with me ; thanks 
to the charitable promoters of the 
soup kitehen, I am enabled to adopt 
a much more convenient method. I 
am SS with a pocketful of 
small tickets, which cost me one 
shilling a dozen, and each of which 
entities the holder to a quart of 
strong wholesome soup. Poor Tom 
comes in for six of the little tickets, 
but, being ignorant of their nature, 
he receives them with some show of 
suspicion. 

‘There you are, my friend, There’s 
@ good meal of soup for you, and for 
ee a dozen gg my if you 

ave as . Send your bi t 
“TR op! Thay bn 

7 ! hanky.’ nd 
then, with the tickets still held un- 
comfortably between his brawny 
-_ and thumb, he hesitatingly 


*Workus?’ 

‘Oh no, At the kitchen where it 
is made to be sold; where hundreds 
rd gallons are taade and sold every 


y. 
Instantly his ridiculous qualms 
vanish. ‘I’m very much obliged to 
you, sir, he says, heartily; and 
putting the tickets carefully into his 
pocket, he turns contrary to the 
way he was pursuing when I at first 
addressed him, leading me to sup- 
pose he was going home to com- 
mission his biggest boy at once. 

It is one of the weaknesses of 
human nature that, highly as we 
approve the Christian precept, ‘Cast 
your bread upon the waters,’ we are 
slow towards its practical adoption. 
Not so much that we grudge the 
bread, as that we like to see—and 
be seen by—the fish we feed. It is 


not enough that we know that our 
bounty will not be abused—that 
whether the charitable crust at once 
sinks to depths unfathomable, or 
floats off and far away, the fish will 
certainly get it; we like to stand 
high and dry on the bridge, and see 
the hungry ones availing themselves 
of our benevolence—rising at it, 
nibbling at it, and carrying off their 
share with grateful tail-waggings. 
From a strictly moral point of 
view this weakness is indefensible; 
and the man who hopes to cover his 
multitude of sins through such 
charity—a charity which leads him 
to seek worth for his money (more 
than worth, or he would abide by 
the r gratification)—may as 
well attempt to climb the steps of a 
water-mill. It is palliated, however, 
by the known existefice of sharks,and 
is good, in as far as the hungry fry 
are not shy, and perhaps get rather 
more than less satisfaction out of 
the meal eaten under the eye of the 
donor, on the score that the donor is 
‘taking it out’ that way, which puts 
the matter on quite an independent 
footing. I can speak for myself 
(perhaps it would have been better 
had I so from the begitming), 
that all the good I ever did ‘by 
stealth’ in the way of almsgiving 
is very unlikely to bring me fame 
enough to raise a bitsh a twentieth 
so intense as that which a sense of 
my shortcomings demands. Still I 
would humbly submit that in 
matters of so-called charity, I am 
not a greedy person—a pen’orth for 
mt el is all I ask, and I disdain 
profit. 
Otherwise I might have made it 
over that sixpen’orth of soup tickets. 
‘Sir, I am very much obliged to 
you,’ said poor Tom,as he put them 
in his pocket. That, and the grate- 
ful look which accompanied the 
speech, was as well worth sixpence 
as are six penny pieces; but I might 
have got more for my money. I 
might have followed poor Tom 
home, and kept watch on his street 
door till his boy came out with the 
pitcher, looking with consummate 
artfulness up the street and down 
the street (old Tom has to answer 
for this, mind you) as though seek- 
ing a water-plug in these frozen-out 
Fa 
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times. Truly the lad must 8 
the instinct of the dromedary of the 
desert, for, though no water is in 
sight, he presently darts off with the 
speed of the wind, until he reaches 
the corner, where he meets another 
boy, to whom, with a confiding 
which would have cost his parent a 
perspiration of agony had he wit- 


nessed it, he imparts the true _- 
port of his mission, and wi 

series of gambols perilous to the 
pitcher they scamper off together. 
Would not such a sight, combined 
with the knowledge that it was all 
my doing—that, but for me and my 
sixpence, the pitcher would have 
remained a melancholy water pitcher 
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in the corner, untouched by the 
dinnerless ones till some remote 
‘ by-and-by,’ when it would assist at 
filling the tea-kettle, that the quar- 
ter of an ounce of cheap congou might 
be. scalded to death, and its feeble 
spirit poured out as asacrifice to the 
wolf, that he may be soothed, and 
not keep the children from sleep 
with his whinings and complain- 
ings; would not such reflections, I 


say, be worth twopencs over and 
above the sixpen’orth yielded by my 
sixpence in the first instance! 
There's interest! Twopence in six- 
pence! Thirty-three per cent. for 
your money, and no man daring to 
call you usurer—nay, with the world 
smiling, and heartily wishing you 
joy of your bargain. 

Nor is this the summit of the 
‘rise’ I may get out of my sit 
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pen’orth of soup tickets. I can see 
yet another twopen’orth of satisfac- 
tion to be got out of them, and even 
yet a further—well, say three- 
ha’porth at the end of that. I might 
follow poor Tom’s boy to the soup 
kitchen; and there, as I gazed on 
the can, and bottle, and jug, and 
pannikin-bearing throng trooping to 
and from the unpretentious little 
edifice; there, as I crossed the 
threshold, and smelt the delicious 
smell, and saw the long rows of 
tramps, and beggars, and out-o’- 
works seated on the forms, with 
their basin on their knees, growing 
brighter and better-looking with 
every spoonful they imbibed, till, 
when their spoon scrooped the 
vessel’s bare bottom, they quite 
lost their dreariness, and stept off 
with the air of men bent on busi- 
ness; when I saw this, and reflected 
that my sixpence had helped to fill 
the pot with good things and to 
make it boil ; that my mite of silver 
had aided in brightening the faces 
of the tramps and out-o’-works, and 
sending them hopeful into the 
world, though only for an hour, 
hopeful to ‘try once more,’ and 
perhaps to succeed ; strong to ward 
off that last straw, the weight of 
which breaks the backs of men as well 
as of camels—breaks their backs and 

ils their uprightness, leaving 
them to grovel as thieves, or worse, 
and spend their lives in roaming in 
and out of gaol. That such a 
spectacle will afford at least two- 


pen’orth of satisfaction needs no 
argument. 

Finally I might accompany Tom’s 
boy home with the pitcher (the 
other youth,’ his companion, having 
received his discharge, in the sha- 
dow of a doorway, with a present 
of a bit of meat and two bits of 
carrot, fished out of the soup by 
means of a pocket knife), and with 
the condescension that distinguishes 
certain modern Samaritans, enter 
poor Tom’s parlour, and, a-straddle 
on his hearthrug, look down benignly 
on the grateful soup-eaters. I might 
improve the occasion by giving poor 
Tom a lecture on the improvidence 
of his ways, and demonstrate to Mrs. 
Tom the impossibility of poor folks 
thriving when, instead of availing 
themselves of the local savings bank 
in busy seasons, they invested their 
spare sixpences in such gimcrack 
rubbish as adorned her walls and 
her mantelshelf. This should be 
worth twopence halfpenny if it is 
worth anything; so there, you see, 
I get sixpence halfpenny interest 
on my -sixpence. 

But Iam content to forego this 
enormous profit, not feeling quite 
sure that it is worth collecting. My 
original sixpen’orth for my sixpence 
is enough for me, as I am quite 
sure it will be for any kind lady or 
gentleman who will charitably in- 
vest their spare sixpences at this 
inclement season in soup tickets for 
poor Tom and his brethren. 

JAMES GREENWOOD. 





BUCK-SHOOTING ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


T’ the gentle reader has been ‘doing 
bills,” or has committed any other 
more or less yenial sin which suggests 
the necessity of a temporary absence from 
London, the safest thing he can do is to 
make the best of his way to Ullapool, in 
Cromarty. There he may bid defiance to 
the myrmidons of the law, and laugh to 
scorn all the private-inquiry researches 
of the mysterious foreigners who adver- 
tise in the ‘Times’ for impossibly- 
dressed young women of the Lady 
Audley cast of countenance. Life in 
Ullapool may be ‘remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow ;’ but at least no bailiffs 
dare follow you thither. If a creditor 
should be sutiiciently foolhardy to make 


a voyage beyond the confines of the 
civilised world, should you actually be 
confronted by such an unhappy wretch, 
yor meet him on equal terms, and may 
id him retire swiftly, as Diogenes Teu- 
felsdréckh recommended to the grisly 
ruffian whom he met in the Arctic zone. 
It is perhaps ungracious to suggest such 
possibilities at this season; but, after all, 
it is better to be forearmed. 

Qui s'excuse s’accuse; but really it 
was no necessity of this kind which led 
me to spend the New Year's Day of 1865 
in Ullapool. I was then living in the 
north of Scotland; the Scotch do not 
keep Christmas, but celebrate what they 
call ‘ Nerdy ;’ and as Smith of Ullapool 
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was the nearest Englishman I knew, I 
gladly accepted his invitation for the 
annual dinner, Smith and I looked 
forward to the little celebration with a 
strange delight. For one afternoon at 
least we would shut out this savage re- 
gion of rain and mist, and by the subtle 
link of roast turkey and plum-pudding 
connect ourselves with our brethren in 
the south. Strangers ina strange land, 
we would sing the songs of our home 
and lighten our involuntary captivity. 
Accordingly I betook myself to Ullapool 
on the night preceding New Year's Day, 
and found Smith radiant. 

* There,’ said he, ‘is a message from 
The MacFadyen.’ 

*The who? 

‘The MacFadyen of Mac Fadyen 
Castle in Glen Skerrach. He wants us 
to form a shooting-party to-morrow, and 
hints that he will return with us to 
dinner. You must go. He has all the 
forest from Ben Skerrach along the glen 
down to Sledale Falls, and they say 
there are not less than eight hundred 
roe-deer there.’ 

‘He is a great chieftain, then, The 
Mac—what ?’ 

*The MacFadyen. Yes; a gorgeous 
fellow, six feet three in height, with a 
great red beard and -moustache. He 
keeps up all the traditional customs, 
you know. He will himself hold your 
horse till you alight; he won't allow 
you to enter the house until you drink 
a horn-full of old claret which he will 
offer you; he has twenty-four gillies 
standing in the room while you are at 
meals, and two bagpipers playing in 
the passage outside; he drinks deeply 
at dinner, and believes he can in no way 
better mark his esteem for you than by 
inviting you to a duel with broadswords. 
When he gets into that state, his ser- 
vants have orders to carry him to bed, 
and he has nearly murdered one or two 
in the operation.’ 

‘How many people does he kill, on 
an average, in a year’s shooting ?’ 

*Oh! he can shoot very well. You 
may ask the head keeper, who is be- 
low ; though I'm afraid you won't un- 
derstand his English.’ 

The keeper was sent for, and made 
his appearance at the door. He was a 
smail, broad-shouldered, wiry-looking 
man, rough and unkempt, with clothes 
of a grey home-spun cloth, and with 
huge leather gaiters that covered the 
half of his person, and were tightly 
strapped round his legs. 

*Come in and take a glass, Donald,’ 
said Smith. 

Donald lifted the glass in his hand 
and eyed the liquor. 


* Deoch-slainte!’ said he, sucking over 
the strong, ra'w whisky without moving 
a muscle of his face. 

‘Give my compliments to The Mac 
Fadyen, Donald, and say we shall not 
fail to be in time to-morrow.’ 

*Fery goot, sir.’ 

‘By the way, my friend wants to 
know if your master is a good shot.’ 

Donald turned to me with a sharp, 
inquiring glance, and then he said cau- 
tiously, with a little twinkle in his eye— 

‘The more said the less the petter,’ 
with which he took his leave, convinced 
that he had impressed us with his 
sagacity, his probity, and, above all, his 
idiomatic English. 

At six o'clock the next morning we 
rode over to MacFadyen Castle, an ex- 
traordinary, whitewashed building, with 
three peaks and a square tower, placed 
at the foot of Ben Skerrach, fronting 
the river Skerrach, which tumbled and 
rushed from one brown pool to another 
over boulders of dull grey. I certainly 
did not expect to meet the highland 
chieftain of the time of Waverley whom 
Smith had described; but as little did 
I expect to meet a half-mad Glasgow 
merchant—soap-boiling had been Mac 
Fadyen’s business, but in Glasgow every 
shopkeeper is a ‘ merchant’—who had a 
very red face, weak knees, and a habit 
of sprinkling snuff over his shirt-front. 
He was very hospitable, doubtless ; and 
while he gave directions in a shrill, 
yay oy voice to his men, to get out 

e dogs and prepare for the joerners he 
insisted on Smith and myself entering 
the ‘Castle’ and drinking some rum 
and water to keep out the cold. 

‘Mild?’ he said, when we declined; 
‘mild weather? Do ye ca’ this a mild 
mornin’? I thought you Englishers 
kenned naething aboot cauld ; and I ca’ 
this jist an especial cauld mornin’.’ 

Wherewith The MacFadyen fortified 
himself with some of his favourite beve- 
rage, and in a few moments we started. 
The chieftain bestrode a tough little 
‘Sheltie,’ and seemed not to be very 
comfortable in the saddle, although he 
had wisely given his gun, cartridge- 
belt, &c., to the gillies, who followed us 
in a straggling cluster. 

* There,’ said he, pointing to the side 
of a hill which was dimly visible through 
the thick morning mist; ‘my bit o’ 
forest begins there. Though I say it 
wha shouldna say it, there are no mony 
men in Scotland have got the roe- 
shootin’ I have; and I can say that I 
earned it wi’ my ain money. Your 
English lords come up here, and craw 
crouse because they can rent the side 0 
a hill wi’ money that was focht for and 
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won twa or three hunner years afore 
a were born; but me—I began life 
withoot a penny, andI hae bought a’ 
that ye can see frae here down to Sle- 
dale Falls wi’ my ain hard-won money. 
Was’t no a gude use to put it to?’ 

Now the most dangerous man in the 
world to go out shooting with is the 
man who has begun life without a 

mny and has made a large fortune. 
Buch men never shoot through a sea- 
son without killing a couple of dogs 
and wounding one of their companions. 
I resolved to avoid The MacFadyen. 

Donald now came forward to lead his 
master’s pony, for we had left the main 
road, were progressing warily by a 
small path which ran along the side of 
the Skerrach. The morning had grown 
somewhat lighter, but a damp, mild 
mist still hung around the hill-sides 
and lingered over the black stretches of 
fir. We were, as Donald explained in 
very amusing English, passing on to 
the end of The MacFadyen’s shooting, 
80 as to get the roes to windward of us. 

‘If you have the smell of you go to 
the roe,’ added Donald, ‘ he will catch 
it from a long way far off, and in a mo- 
ment ago he will pe away.’ 

Arrived at the end of our journey, 
our ponies were given over to the keep- 
ing of a boy, and our guns and ammu- 
nition recovered from the gillies. The 
MacFadyen, who had prudently pro- 
vided himself with a hreech-loader, slung 
his cartridge-belt round his neck, and 
drew up in a majestic manner his round, 
fat shoulders. But Donald seemed 
puzzled : either the wind had entirely 
ceased or altered its direction. 

‘Come here, Tuncan Ogilvie,’ he 
said to one of the gillies; ‘come here 
and tell me which way the wind was 
going to plow.’ 

Duncan came up, turned his head 
sagaciously round once or twice, and 
then said, solemnly— 

‘The Lord knows, Tonald.’ 

Donald was evidently disgusted with 
the imbecility of his companion. 

* The Lord knows and you know,’ he 
said, savagely ; ‘ put I know pest.’ 

Without another word he gathered 
the beaters around him, men and boys, 
and gave them their directions. They 
then om to steal away up the hill, 
over the spongy, marsh und, the 
leashed dogs with on — finally 
were lost to sight behind the firs. 

Donald now dived into the forest, and 
we followed. The larches were not so 
wet as I had expected, and the ground 
began to lose its spongy character. We 
advanced cautiously, for at this time in 
the morning, when many of the roe are 


feeding, it is sometimes possible to get 
an excellent shot at them. However, 
we saw no sign of life the further we 
wandered on in the half-twilight of the 
trees, and at length Donald paused. 

* You will stand here,’ he said to his 
master, pointing to a small clump of 
young spruce-trees, behind which the 
soap-boiler could conveniently hide his 
somewhat bulky figure. 

* And you here,’ said he to me, when 
we had advanced another forty yards. 

* Oh, no,’ said I. ‘No, Donald; The 
MacFadyen and I are too near each 
other.’ 

Donald growled some in Gaelic 
and gave me a station further on. 
Finally, he posted Mr. Smith, and then, 
having disappeared, we shortly after- 
wards heard a shrill whistle, which was 
doubtless the signal from the head 
— to the beaters to begin their 
wor 

I kept my eye on The MacFadyen. 
Hitherto I had not paid him much at- 
tention ; now he became a very import- 
ant person. I saw him put the cartridges 
into the barrels of his gun, and began 
to wonder what might be the effect of a 
few buckshot on a human being at fifty 
yards. 

The noise of the beaters was now dis- 
tinctly heard—their cries and their 
striking with sticks on the trunks of the 
trees. Once or twice a dog gave tongue 
and then relapsed into silence ; but the 
steady approach of the beaters continued 
to be apparent. Then one of the dwarf 
harriers sent up a yelping bark, which 
seemed to come nearer and more near 
The MacFadyen. That venerable 
sportsman quickly put his gun up to 
his shoulder, and held it there, while he 
looked up and down in front of him for 
the advent of the deer, betraying, in the 
quick rotatory movement of his head, 
the agitation of his mind. The Mac- 
Fadyen at this moment was not a a 
turesque figure. His bulky shoulders 
were rounded so as to support the gun, 
his body was stooping forward, his head 
bent down to the barrel, and moving, to 
enable him to scan with his eyes the 
long stretch of brush wood in front of him. 

A buck leaped out ! a beautiful you 
creature with his winter coat strong oat 
glossy upon him. Bang! went The Mac- 
Fadyen's right barrel; and the buck, 
terrified and untouched, sprang onward 
and passed me like a flash of brown 
lightning. I fired, and missed abomi- 
nably ; for, after all, buck-shooting does 
not come by nature. 

Up came ,_MacFadyen, scarlet with 


rage. 
‘Why did you fire?’ he said, ‘Did 
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ye no’ see that I wounded him? The 
dowgs ‘Il have him in three minutes.’ 

* My dear sir,’ I observed, ‘ neither of 
us touched a hair of his coat; and all 
the dogs in the world’ 

I did not finish the sentence. An- 
other buck sprang lightly out from the 
young trees—a handsome fellow, with a 
splendid carriage, and a head that kept 
his horns well up in the air. For an 
instant he paused, caught sight of us, 
and then darted off through the trees. 

I fired—there was a shrill scream— 
the buck leapt three feet into the air, 
fell forward, struggled to his knees 
again, and finally stumbled down among 
the brackens, and lay there motionless. 
All this had occurred in a moment ; and 
when I withdrew my eyes from the 
deer, I found that The MacFadyen 
was also lying on the moist grass. The 
fact was that, from the course taken by 
the buck, I was obliged to fire over my 
neighbour's shoulder; and, knowing 
that the report could only have stunned 
and frightened him, I simply dragged 
him to his feet—no easy job. He put 


up his hand to his right ear, looked 
bewildered for a moment, and then be- 
gan to pour forth a torrent of shrill 
recrimination, expostulation, and com- 


plaint, which I was glad to find only 
half-intelligible. 

‘Ye might hae tell’d a body afore ye 
fired in that way.’ 

* But the buck would have escaped.’ 

* D—— the buck! What's the buck 
compared wi’ my life ?” 

* But your life was in no danger.’ 

* Ma freen, may-be you’ve been in the 
habit o’ splittin’ hairs wi’ a chairge 0’ 
buck-shot ; but dinna try it on the hairs 
o’ my neck, if ye please. And dootless 
ye missed the buck, eh ?” 

‘He lies among the brackens down 
there beyond the large fir-tree.’ 

I think he would have forgiven me 
if I had missed the buck. 

The drive being now over, the gillies 
came up to inquire what had been the 
result of their labours. They were at 
once ordered to unleash a fine grey- 
hound, in order to recover the buck 
which The MacFadyen declared he had 
wounded ; an effort which was of course 
attended with no result. 

* And what have ye seen, Mr. Smith ?” 
asked our mutual friend. 

‘Three does, Two of them I could 
have shot.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Smith,’ replied The 
MacFadyen, patronizingly ; ‘I give ye 
leeberty to shoot what does ye see. 
Your freen here ‘ll kill plenty without 
does, even if he should na’ bag a man or 
two afore the day’s over.’ 


The soap-boiler’s sarcasm seemed 
rather incomprehensible to Mr. Smith ; 
but at this moment my friend’s atten- 
tion was drawn to the buck, round 
which the gillies were now standing, 
while one of their number performed 
the malodorous operation of ‘gral- 
loching.’ A discussion was also being 
conducted in voluble Gaelic as to the 
age of the buck, the authorities being 
divided as to whether three points in 
the horns signified three years or four 
years. In truth, the horns looked rather 
shabby when one thought of the mag- 
nificent antlers of the red deer; but, 
after all, as Mr. Smith profoundly re- 
marked, ‘all animals are not alike; 
and it may require more skill to shoot 
a swiftly-running roe, with an ordinary 
Joe Manton or breech-loader, than to 
kill a motionless stag with a rifle.’ 

The buck, now disembowelled, was 
dragged off by a tall Highland lad, 
who was told to carry it as he best 
might to the spot where the ponies were 
stationed. We then set out in quest of 
our next drive, a gleam of wintry sun- 
shine now shimmering yellowly through 
the close trees. 

This, beat was much larger than the 
preceding, and it was some considerable 
time before the beaters began their 
work. The MacFadyen was again sta- 
tioned next me; and I was not without 
some fear that his displeasure might 
take the form of sending a stray charge 
in my direction. I had scarcely thought 
of this possibility, when I heard a 
rattling noise by my side, and at the 
same moment heard the report of a gun. 
I knew that the shot had lodged ina 
tree not four yards from me; and when 
I turned to The MacFadyen I could see 
him standing with his gun in his hand, 
and with his face of a ghastly paleness, 
while the smoke ascending from one of 
the barrels told too surely whence the 
shot had been fired. He threw down 
the gun, and came running up to me. 

*You’re no’ hurt? You're no’ hurt? 
I got a maist awfu’ fright; but ye ken 
it was an accident—an unfortunate ac- 
cident. I wasna’ quite sure that the 
trigger was working right, and I—I— 
but I'm awfu’ glad you’re no hurt.’ 

‘It’s all right, Mr. MacFadyen,’ said 
I; ‘but for goodness’ sake keep your 
barreis pointed in front of you.’ 

He returned to his post, and about 
the same time we began to hear the sound 
of the beaters. MacFadyen, having re- 
placed the exploded cartridge, again 
put up his gun to his shoulder and 
remained in the ridiculous posture I 
have already described. We were scarcely 
expecting to see anything, when a beau- 
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tifal, full-grown doe appeared right in 
front of him. For a moment the 

ful creature stood and contemplated 
my neighbour. He fired one barrel 
without touching her, and then she 
bounded back into the forest. I sup- 
pose she must there have met one of 
the dogs, for immediately afterwards 
we heard the harsh yelping which told 
of a close pursuit, and then the doe 
burst out of the thicket about forty 
yards from where Smith stood. He 
fired his first barrel at her, and missed. 
The poor creature seemed stunned for 
a moment; then bounded forward in a 
straight line, apparently with the hope 
of escaping both the dog and Mr. Smith. 
But she had only run a few yards, when 
my friend’s left barrel caught her, and 
she fell heavily on the mossy ground. 

A buck now came out by the same 
path, and cantered lightly across, almost 
over the body of the slain doe. Smith, 
firing with a muzzle-loader, had not 
time to reload, and the buck escaped 
without sniffing powder. Another buck 
and another doe passed The MacFadyen, 
who again blazed away without doing 
any damage. At the conclusion of the 
drive, also, the beaters related that two 
bucks and several does had fairly turned 
and broken through their lines ; so that 
this section of ‘the forest was very far 
from being a blank. 

*So you've killed a doe” said Mac 
Fadyen, coming up to Mr. Smith. 
* Weel, sir, ye ken, I gied ye leeberty ; 
and yet I'm thinking that in your place 
I wouldna’ hae killed the bonnie bit 
craythur,’ 

‘Why, sir,’ said I, ‘you fired at it 
yourself, and missed.’ 

*Me? Me?—I fired at a buck!’ said 
The MacFadyen, with an angry face. 

‘Perhaps you did,’ I said, ‘but I 
thought it was a doe you missed, after 
you missed me.’ 

From that moment I resolved that 
nothing on earth would ‘tempt me to 
remain within gunshot of the soap- 
boiler; and accordingly, in the next 
drive, I secured for Mr. Smith that dan- 
gerous post which I had hitherto occu- 
pied. Towards the close of the drive, 
and when we fancied that this part of 
the forest was likely to prove a blank, 
two bucks simultaneously made their 
appearance. On this occasion we were 
stationed among tall firs, where there was 
very little underwood, and we could see 
both of the roebucks when they were as 
yet considerably beyond shot. Appa- 
rently, however, they had been greatly 
startled by the beaters, and in their 
anxiety to escape from the horrible din 
behind them, took no precautions to 


= against any danger which might 
ie in front. We could just catch the 
twinkling of their ruddy hides as they 
passed quickly through the trees, occa- 
sionally crossing a bar of thin, cold sun- 
light; and so far as I could make out, 
one buck was coming straight towards 
me, while the other was bearing down 
upon Mr. Smith, who stood between me 
and The MacFadyen. 

The latter buck, however, seemed to 
have changed its course, as I after- 
wards heard that it ran straight towards 
The MacFadyen, who fired, and of 
course missed. My attention at this 
moment was concentrated upon the first 
buck, which was cantering rapidly and 
lightly over the soft moss, in a direction 
which promised me an easy shot. And 
so it proved. I saw that he must pass 
behind a certain clump of larches; and 
as he again came within sight, I fired. 
He did not leap forward, as most killed 
deer do; he simply rolled over on his 
side, and lay perfectly motionless on 
the soft sward. I turned just in time to 
see the other buck, which The Mac 
Fadyen had missed, fall to the gun 
of Mr. Smith, who killed him very 
cleverly when he was running at full 
8 

*You wass in good luck the day,’ said 
Donald, as he came up. ‘And The 
MacFadyen, has he not got something 
at all, at all?’ 

‘Donald,’ said The MacFadyen, 
making his appearance, ‘ you'll tak the 
buck I shot over to Mr. Colwinnock o’ 
Glen Shelagh, as a Nerdy-gift. But 
first, ye ken, ye maun tak the horns 
and hae them mounted.’ 

‘Where is the buck you shot, Mac 
Fadyen?’ asked Smith. 

* There,’ he said, pointing to the one 
lying at our feet. 

‘I shot that buck,’ said Smith, won- 
deringly. 

The MacFadyen replied, with a con- 
temptuous smile— 

‘Till no deny, ma freen, that you shot 
at it; but ye ken brawlys that it was 
jist going to drop wi’ the dose I gave it 
down there. May-be you made it fa’ 
a bit the sooner; but it was a dead buck 
when you fired at it.’ 

‘I don’t believe you shot within half 
a mile of it,’ said Smith, warmly, for he 
did not want to be cheated out of his 
= of horns, ‘I saw you fire, and I 

now you could not have struck him.’ 

‘Mr. Smith,’ said The MacFadyen, 
haughtily, ‘you're an Englishman, but 
you're a gentleman. I believe ye think 
ye shot the buck; but as I’m positeef 
I killed him wi’ my first shot, I'll leave 
it to the judgment o’ your freen here,’ 
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‘And so shall J, willingly, said 
Smith. 

There was no doubt about the verdict. 

‘I did not see The MacFadyen shoot ; 
but when I saw the buck coming to- 
wards Mr, Smith, he was evidently 
quite unharmed, running lightly and 
well; and when Mr, Smith shot, he at 
once fell dead,’ 

MacFadyen turned away, muttering 
I know not what incoherent blasphemies. 

* Donald,’ he cried, ‘we'll shoot no 
more the day. Ca’ in the beaters, and 
have the roe taken down to the pownies. 
We'll be able to gang hame on foot.’ 

And on foot, accordingly, we pro- 
ceeded to MacFadyen Castle, where, 
having waited for the return of the 
ponies, we once more got into tle saddle 
and returned to Ullapool, MacFadyen 
accompanying us. With us, also, we 
carried the horns of the bucks that had 
been shot, these having been sawn out 
in a few minutes by the gillies. 

Our ‘Nerdy’ dinner that day was 
lively enough; for MacFadyen did not 
cease to hurl his ponderous sarcasm at 
the two sportsmen who, as he informed 
Mrs. Smith, had stolen from him the 
credit of having brought down at least 
two of the bucks. As dinner proceeded, 
Mr. Smith's excellent Roederer seemed 
to have the opposite of its usual effect 
on the temper of The MacFadyen ; and 
very soon his vein of heavily funny 
satire was changed into one of morose 
aversion and indignation. 

‘English or no English, I like fair 
play,’ he muttered. ‘I wouldna like to 
gang back to England wi’ the horns o’ 
a buck that anither man had killed, 
No; never! I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Smith, for having broken this glass; 
but, if ye please, I'll jist tak a drappie 
o something stronger than this shaum- 
paigne, It’s a wishy-washy drink, fit 
only for Englishers and poor crayturs 
that canna shoot a roe when it stares 
them in the face. No offence to you, 
mem ; none in the least ; if ye had a gun 
yersel, ye would mak’ better use o’t than 
some gomerils I ken. Shootin’! I ken 
folk that can no more shoot than a biled 
lobster can sing.’ 

Mr. Smith knew perfectly how to 
treat his friend at this stage: he had 
conducted the operation several times 
with success. He not only produced 
the ‘ something stronger,’ but plied The 
MacFadyen with it, until the latter be- 
came furiously patriotic. He began to 
sing— 

* Cope sent a letter to Dunbar, 

Saying, “Charlie, meet me gin ye daur, 
And I'll teach ye the arts o’ war, 
Sae early in the morning.”’ 


Ata given signal, two of Mr, Smith’s 
servants entered, quietly took hold of 
The MacFadyen under the arm-pits, and 
he, accustomed to the attention and 
quite complaisant, allowed himself to be 
half-carried to bed. By the time he had 
reached his room he had grown senti- 
mental; and we could hear him com- 
plaining in a pathetic manner to the 
servants that he had been robbed of two 
bucks that he had shot. Then there 
was deep silence. 

Mrs, Smith now brought her children 
into the drawing-room. The unhappy 
youngsters had Too compelled, owing 
to The MacFadyen’s ebullience, to leave 
the dinner-table before they had at 
all satisfied their natural appetite for 
sweets; and so their mamma resolved 
by every possible indulgence to com- 
pensate for the privation. 

‘Charles, dear,’ she said to her hus- 
band, ‘I hope Mr. MacFadyen won't 
come down again and interrupt us.’ 

‘No fear of that,’ said Smith ; ‘did 
you ever hear of his doing it before? 
He'll get up about three o’clock in the 
morning, wake up Colin, get out his 
pony, and be off for MacFadyen Castle 

fore any one can see him.’ 

‘I'm sureI wish he would stay there,’ 

At this moment Mrs, Smith had just 
prepared a large dish of snapdragon; 
and as she set fire to it, her husband 
removed the lamps to the passage out- 
side, Of course the children screamed 
with delight, and clustered round the 
table like so many plump little demons 
with ghostly blue-and-white faces, They 
had survived the effects of the preced- 
ing Christmas, and were quite ready to 
risk the results of further indulgence. 

A figure appeared at the door; and 
as we all turned, the pale flames of the 
burning brandy lit up the heavy features 
of The MacFadyen. 

*I must go, he said, much more 
steadily than one would have antici- 
pated. ‘I can’t stay in the hoose o’ a 
man that has stolen twa o’ my bucks, 
Mr. Smith, tell Colin to get my powny.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ said Mr. Smith, 
hustling his guest into the passage. 

In a few minutes both Colin and 
MacFadyen were mounted and on their 
way to MacFadyen Castle. We were left 
to enjoy our New Year's Day evening in 
peace ; and the interrupted snapdragon 
was revived and prolonged until every 
child in the house had received his or 
her due share of indigestion. I never 
saw The MacFadyen again; but the 
horns of the two bucks look very well, 
now that they are mounted and nailed 
up in my library, 

W. B. 
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MISS SOPHY’S ORUTOCH. 
CHAPTER I. 


UR establishment is not large; 
Susan, the cook; Jane, the 
housemaid; Hooper, the groom; 
Tartar, the horse; Snap, my wife’s 
Skye; and Nero, my half-bred ter- 
rier, make up the sum of those for 
whose actions we hold ourselves 
liable. 

I need not describe Susan. When 
I say she nursed my wife, is at once 
as tyrannical as if she were her 
mother, and as obedient as if she 
were her slave, I have sufficiently 
indicated that faithful old friend, 
who requires, to keep her in good- 
humour, at least forty-eight hours’ 
notice if one person is expected to 
dinner, especially if that one person 
is, as she phrases it, ‘ one of master’s 
City gents ;’ and is of opinion that all 
visitors should be out of the house 
by half-past nine, ‘so that she may 
get her supper things washed and 
her kitchen cleared up, ready for 
breakfast in the morning.’ 

Jane is—Jane. I do not, at this 
moment, even know what is the 
colour of her hair. I think she is 
tall, but, though she has been in the 
house these six months, I cannot, 
without ringing the bell to call her 
in, give any further description. 

She is one of those persons who 
make no impression on the mind at 
all; I am sure that in the street, or 
at a friend’s house, I should fail to 
recognize her. My wife says she has 
a temper—it is possible, but I have 
never witnessed its exhibition. 
Speaking after the manner of pho- 
tographers, I should say I only focus 
her, I never take her; or if I do, I 
forget to develop the picture on my 


mental plates, and it fades imme-, 


diately. 

Of Tartar, Snap, and Nero, I can 
only say I believe there are other 
dogs and horses in the world that 
bear some resemblance to them, 
though my wife distinctly affirms 
that Snap is unique in every re- 
spect; but then, as I never argue 
with my wife, I admit it tacitly to 
her, and retain my own opinion. 

Hooper, our remaining aid and 
Tartar’s attendant, is in no way re- 


markable; but his predecessor, Gar 
ret, was, in his time, the most re- 
markable person in the establish- 
ment. Until I heard his story, I 
thought him about forty. Let me 
use and narrate here how Garret 
e my groom, and how I heard 

his story. 

When Caroline and myself first set 
up a partnership for life, under the 
title of Mrs. Charles Clarkson and 
husband, we decided on keeping a 
one-horse vehicle of the hooded- 
— pattern, in which I might 

ive to town and back, and save the 
omnibus fare. The economy of this 
measure was sufficiently evident, in- 
asmuch as the fare, at sixpence per 
passage, for the 313 days in the year 
on which I went to business, would 
amount to 15/. 13s., while the keep 
of the horse and man, repairs to 
chaise, interest of first cost, &., 
would cost only about 130/. per 
year, which was a clear gain of 
something like 115/. to ono side 
or the other: at least such were my 
wife’s notions on the subject. [ 
have reason to think that she has 
experienced a change in her opinions 
during the two years we have been 
a firm; but as she does not give ex- 
am to her new opinion, I still 

eep Tartar, drive cheaply into 
town, and, on my way, reprove 
mildly those of my friends who are 
guilty of the extravagance of diurnal 
omnibus-rides to the City and back. 

The existence of Tartar, of course, 
called into requisition the services of 
one of that most peculiar class of indi- 
viduals called grooms. I had during 
two years, at the lowest estimate, 
about eleven of this class domesti- 
cated with me for longer or shorter 
periods. As to the number I have 
seen, in answer to advertisements, I 
should like to say five hundred, but 
I know it cannot be true. I am not 
prepared to swear it is over three 
hundred, but, in short, it is a great 
many. How many is a great many? 
I decline to ariswer. To describe 
these men is needless. Let any ot 
my readers look at the sketch of our 
lamented friend, John Leech, of ‘ Mr. 
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Briggs is in want of a young man to 
look after his horse,’ and he will gain 
my experience at a glance. 

For some reason number ten had 
left, and it was on the occasion of 
the departure of the eleventh that I 
made the acquaintance of my last 
groom—Garret. Number eleven— 
I forget his name—was to go, but 
he would not go unrevenged. He 
drove me to town one morning, as 
usual, and on my return, per omni- 
bus, in the afternoon, I found my 
wife, Susan, and Jane, standing on 
the step, with that peculiar expres- 
sion which the female face assumes 
under the combined influence of the 
desire to communicate some painful 
information and the conviction of 
the inadequacy of language fully to 
express the feelings. 

‘Oh! Charles, dear,’ said my wife, 
* John has 4 

‘And he’s tearing up and down 
the street like mad,’ said Susan. 

‘I think he’s took the gravy spoon, 
sir, said Jane. 

I was aghast,—I was not prepared, 
on arriving at my peaceful dwelling, 
to hear such revelations as these. I 
pictured to myself John tearing up 
and down the street like mad, 
flourishing the gravy spoon. 

By dint of securing the silence of 
two out of the three talkers, I 
learned that John, before taking his 
departure, had left the stable door 
and the front gate open, and that 
Tartar, having no halter on, had 
quietly walked out into the high road, 
and been chevied up and down by 
the boys for the last quarter of an 
hour. I scarcely understood the 
nature of things before a series of 
yells and the rattle of hoofs told me 
I should see Tartar; and very 
pleased indeed I was to see, pass the 
door, a band of young ruffians in full 
chase of a horse, who, with stream- 
ing mane, came tearing down the 
road in a condition that quite justi- 
fied Susan’s statement. Of course I 
ran after my property, and, of 
course, failed to come near it, and 
was forced to return home, not a 
little blown, without it. I comforted 
myself with the reflection that the 
animal must stop some time, and 
then a few pounds would bring him 
to my stable again. I therefore 
partook of dinner, amid the lamen- 


tations of the household, including 
the barking and whining of Snap, 
who, seeing my wife cry for ‘ poor 
dear old Tartar’ (I had had him just 
two years, but then he met us at the 
station when we came home from 
our tour), kept up an uninterrupted 
bark and howl of the loudest sympa- 
thy. I had finished my dinner, and 
sat over a cup of coffee, when Jane 
rushed in. 

‘ Oh, sir! here’s Tartar come back.’ 

I will confess I was not displeased, 
though I affected to treat his arrival 
as a matter of course. I went down 
to the stable and there I found 
Tartar fondling, with his nose at 
the head and breast of one of the most 
singular men it had been my lot to 
meet—a grey head and thin face, 
with not a trace of whisker or 
beard, and eyes which had at once 
the cunning of a fox’s and the sad- 
ness of a seal’s. 

* Good evening, sir! I’ve brought 
him home, you see.’ 

‘Yes, I see. Where did you find 
him ? 

‘In the road, sir. They chevied 
him till he was spent, and fell down, 
stunned like; so I got the Bobby to 
drive off the boys, while I sat by his 
head a bit, and when he came to, I 
says—“ Tartar, my boy!” and he 
pricked up his ears all alive again.’ 

‘ How did you know his name ?” 

‘ Why, you see, sir, I thought I 
know’d him when I see him with 
the boys; but it was getting a bit 
dark, so I couldn’t be sure; but as 
soon as I touched him I knew it was 
Tartar—he’s got a little kernel, like, 
at the back of his off ear, and there’s 
an old mark of a spur on the near 
side. I know’d him at once, and he 
knew me, too. He's got a funny 
trick of biting the leather off the 
shaft-end on the right side, ain’t he, 
sir? I knowhim. He was one of 
my old master’s stud, sir, he was, 
and avery useful little beast—he’ll 
follow me anywheres.’ 

* Now,’ I thought, ‘ this is a chance 
not to be lost sight of. If this man 
and my horse are old friends, it is 
possible that I may get a good ser- 
vant for tne horse’s sake.’ Besides, I 
am not clever at littering down, or 
fond of it, and I had no groom for 
the night. I put his last boast to 
the test, 
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‘“ Follow you anywhere,” will he? 
I doubt it.’ 

‘Do yer, sir?—look here, then. 
Tartar, my boy,’ said he, and then 
stepping into the yard, the old man 
was followed by the horse like a lap- 


Other things being suitable, this 
was the man. 

I took him into the kitchen, for 
beer, &c.,and then had him sent up. 

‘Well, my man, what do I owe 
you for your trouble ?” 

‘ Nothing, sir; nothing. I’ve had 
a good drop of good beer. I’m paid, 
unless maybe ——’ 

‘ Well, go on.’ 

‘I was going to say, sir, was you 
suited? Wages ain’t so much a 
object ,to me, sir, as a comfortable 
place; and Tartar and me’s good 
friends already, you see.’ 

‘Can you have a character?’ 

* Not exactly, sir.’ 

‘Ah! you’ve been in trouble, as 
they say.’ 

* Not a bit on it, sir. - Never was 
in trouble of that sort since I got a 
hiding for stealing some of Farmer 


Garner’s apples.’ 
‘Why can’t you get a character, 


then? You look as if you’d had to 
do with horses all your life. You're 
lame, too, I see.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I’ve had a good deal 
to do with horses, and I can ride 
with my game legs as well as here 
and there a one. It ain't want of 
experience; but you see you want 
a name if you have a character, and 
I ain’t got none just now.’ 

‘No name!’ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘How's that? When did you 
lose it? Men don’t lose their names 
every day.’ 

‘Tuesday three weeks, sir, I 
lost it.’ 

The man was as serious as the 
dog that was looking at him, and as 
simple, 

* You’re a curious fellow. You've 
no name and no character?’ 

* Well, sir, you see I can’t help it. 
I was druv to do it.’ 

‘Do what ? 

* Die, sir.’ 

‘Die! You're mad!’ 

‘No, sir; I died last Tuesday 
three weeks; and that’s the reason 
I ain’t got no name nor character.’ 


There was something quite new, 
not to say startling, about a man of 
this kind. 

* And so you're dead, are you?’ 

* Yes, I’m dead—since last Tucs- 
day three weeks.’ 

* And how did you come here?’ 

‘ Tramped it, most part, and gota 
lift now and then.’ 

* What did you die of ? 

‘ Apoplexy in the head—quite 
sudden, like, at the last: warn’t 
time for a doctor, even.’ 

* And how did you feel?” 

‘ Rather dry—like as if I’d been 
up two or three nights.’ 

* You were buried ?’ 

* Yes, sir, in—but I’d best not 
tell about that, sir.’ 

‘And~ you’ve nothing to tell 
about—about the other world? 

‘ Lord, sir, I never went there. I 
meant that I’m supposed to be dead. 
I thought you understood that.’ 

‘Ah, well! my man; perhaps I 
did. But, however, it’s getting 
lateish now; so if you like to stop 
here to-night, and look after Tartar, 
we can talk of this matter to-mor- 
row. By-the-bye, by what name will 
you like me to call you?” 

‘ Don’t care, sir, at all; it’s all one 
to me.’ 

‘ Well, good-night. You'll find a 
bed in the garret: one of the girls 
will show you where.’ 

I need scarcely say the managing 
partner was duly apprized of the 
extraordinary adventures of our 
new groom, and reference made to 
that authority for a name. 

* Where is he now, my dear?’ 

‘ In the garret,’ I replied. 

* Call him “ Garret,” then,’ said the 
chief; and ‘ Garret’ he became, and 
so remained during the time he was 
with us. 


—_ 


CHAPTER II. 


Days of festival are a shade heavy 
for some folks—folks, for instance, 
who dine at three, and don’t dance. 
We were not a dancing party on 
the second anniversary of our wed- 
ding-day—a festival which followed 
two days after the settlement of 
Garret in our stable and attic; con- 
— y, after dinner, and dessert, 
and coffee, we—some six or eight 
persons—were a little duil. 
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Music, when you know what 
every one will sing and play, and 
they know that you know it, is not 
very enlivening after the first two 
hours; and we were too many for 
whist and too old for a round game. 
We were getting dull, terribly dull ; 
a middle-aged party with the clouds 
of indigestion darkening the mental 
sky. What was to be done? A 
brilliant idea struck me. I spoke 
to my wife. 

* Yes, my dear, if you like; but 
mind, Charles, that he wipes his 
feet.’ 

I retired, with my wife’s sanc- 
tion, to carry out my brilliant idea. 
I returned with the man so eimred 
named Garret. 

‘ My dear friends,’ I began. 

‘Don’t, don’t. No speeches. It’s 
not dinner now, Clarkson.’ 

‘I was only going to say that, as 
we seemed rather dull, I’ve per- 
suaded my man Garret to come and 
tell us his story. ‘The little I’ve 
heard makes me curious to hear 
more. I’!l wait till it’s ended, to see 
if you think it as well worth hear- 
ing as I fancy I shall.’ 

‘Garret, my man, let me offer 
you a glass of wine, and ask you to 
tell us your story.’ 

* You see, ladies and gentlemen,’ 
began Garret, ‘I’m not given to this 
kind of thing, and I don’t want to 
get anybody into trouble; so I 
mustn’t give the true names of 
people, and I must ask you not to 
try to find them out.’ 

‘Certainly not, said I, rashly 
taking upon myself the responsi- 
bility of complete silence for four 
married ladies, 

* Well, then, sir, you must know 
that when I was a young man I was 
down in Berkshire (it wasn’t Berk- 
shire, you know; but call it so), and 
was groom to Sir John——’ 

‘Say Jones,’ suggested I. 

‘Thank you, sir. Now his wife 
had a kind of lady’s-maid, who had 
been brought up by some ladies 
who kept school, and when they 
died she (that’s Lucy as was) was 
thrown upon the world, not know- 
ing enough to be a governess, and 
knowing too much, almost, to be a 
servant. Well, Lady Jones, she took 
to her, and when they came home 
from France she came with them. 


I was not a bad-looking fellow then, 
sir, and could back anything with 
four legs, and so I somehow fell in 
with Miss Lucy, as she was called, 
and after two years we was mar- 
ried. She was too good for me, 
a = said, and she’d better have 

ad our head gardener, who was 
more of a school-man than I was, 
only he was a Scotchman, and about 
ten years older, so I suppose that 
told in my favour. We were very 
happy, sir, and when we had a little 
girl, I don’t think there were two 
happier people in the world. Poor 
little Sally! she died; and then my 
wife took to reading and writing, 
and was at her books half the day. 
She and the Squire's wife was like 
two sisters, only my wife never went 
there on company days. You see it 
wouldn’t have done, my being only 
second groom there. After that we 
had two more children, boys, too; 
and they died, too. It nearly broke 
our hearts to see them lie so cold 
and still in the little blue boxes; 
and Lucy and I used to stop after 
church to look at their graves in 
the old churchyard, and put flowers 
there. After that we had another 
little girl, and, thank God, she’s 
alive still.’ 

The speaker was here interrupted 
bya fit of coughing, which I noticed 
affected his eyes considerably more 
than his throat.’ 

‘She was a beauty, she was; 
straight as a dart and strong as a 
colt! Just when she was one year 
old, Lady Jones had a little girl; but 
she wasn’t so lucky as we were; the 
child, little Miss Sophy, was sickly 
and peevish ; and one day, as if 
things had spited the poor thing, 
the nurse let it fall and broke its 
hip-joint, so that it was a lamester 
for life. My wife didn’t dare take 
our Lucy near the house for months 
afterwards, for Lady Jones couldn’t 
bear the sight of her. They got 
over it at last; but the little girl 
was a cripple, and had to use 
a crutch for a long time, and 
then a stick, and was as peevish and 
troublesome as a child could be. 

‘Well, one day Lucy took our 
little girl, about four years old 
then, up to the hall, and her lady- 
ship saw her, and took her into the 
nursery, and put the two children 
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together, and cried as if her heart 
would break; my wife told me 
afterwards about it. “Oh, Lucy!” 
she says, “ why did God so disap- 
point me? So many years I waited, 
and now, she’s lame for life, and so 
sickly, I fear to lose her every day ; 
whilst yours is as straight and 
well——” 

*“We lost three children, my 
lady,” said my wife, “and that’s 
more dreadful still.” 

*“ True, Lucy, soitis. I am very 
wicked; but it’s a sore trial.” 

‘The two children had been play- 
ing together, when all of a sudden 
little Miss Sophy cried— 

*“Oh,mamma!I can walk with- 
out my stick!” And so she could, 
for she was leaning on little Lucy’s 


arm. 

‘Oh, lor, sir! it all came from 
that! all the trouble we had came 
out of that day. 

‘From that day the child cried 
and wailed so after Lucy and her 
arm, that there was no peace; so 
at last my wife and I went to live 
up at the house, so that little Lucy 
might play with the little lady, and 
after that my litile girl got the name 
of Miss Sophy’s crutch. 

‘Miss Sophy soon got well when 
she had some one to play with, and 
there was scarcely a minute in the 
day that they were not together. 
Down in the drawing-room, amongst 
company, it was just the same; they 
were like sisters, in fact. Lucy was 
a good little girl, and very strong, 
and the other troublesome and weak, 
so our fellow-servants liked our 
little one for saving them trouble. 

‘Well, things went on, year after 
year, just the same, till my own old 
Lucy died.’ 

Symptoms of cough here returned. 
I prescribed a glass of port, drunk 
like medicine. Our port is not con- 
sidered to be highly brandied, but 
its effects were certainly those of 
the very strongest spirit upon Mr. 
Garret’s eyes, and made them water 
more than ever. After a time he 
resumed— 


“When she was dead, of course I 
went out of the house, and, being 
ead-groom then, I lived down at 
the stables, and after that they were 
still more like sisters. Sophy would 
cat nothing, drink nothing, see no- 


thing, do nothing, learn nothing, 
unless Lucy was her companion. 

‘It was very bad for Lucy, because 
she was only the groom's daughter 
after all, and yet she lived like the 
heiress; and, worse than that, she 
was learning of the same governess 
and the same masters. Sir John and 
my lady tried all they could, but it 
was no use; Miss Sophy had been 
spoiled all her life, and would have 
her own way. She had an answer 
for everything. She was fourteen, 
now, and as bad as ever in her 
legs. 

‘“Tt’s no use my trying, papa,” 
she would say; “1 can’t learn my 
lessons when I have to do them all 
by myself!” 

*« But, my dear, think of par 
Lucy; she’s only a groom’s daughter, 
and she’s receiving the education of 
a lady.” 

*“ Why, papa! now I heard you 
say to Mr. Wilkinson, the curate, 
when he asked you to get his boy 
into the school, ‘ Youre’ right, sir ; 
a first-rate education is the best gift 
a man can give his son, be his sta- 
tion what it may.’ ” 

*“ That was his son, my dear.” 

*“Oh! what’s sauce forthe gan- 
der is sauce for the goose, as old 
nurse would say.” 

*“ My dear, you mustn’t say vul- 
gar things.” 

*“ Well, then, why do you want 
to make Lucy say nothing but 
vulgar things, which she would do 
if she were down at the stables ?” 

‘And so Miss Sophy, having a 
desperately hard mouth, had the 
best of it. 

* Now and then there used to be 
a terrible uproar in the house. Once 
it was when it was time for Miss 
Sophy to learn singing. The master 
said he was only engaged for one 


- pupil, so Miss Sophy said to him— 


*“ That is, you were to teach me 
for an hour at a time.” 

*** Exactly so.” 

*“ Well, then, teach me half an 
hour, and Lucy half an hour.” 

*“T cannot do that; half an hour 
is useless; wasting my time, and 
yours, and the young lady’s.” 

‘So Miss Sophy called for her 
stick. Now when she did that, every 
one knew there was mischief brew- 
ing; for at other times Lucy was 
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her. Down she went to Sir John, 
and says— 

*“ Papa, I’ve been a very good girl 
lately; haven’t I, now? 

cay ery good indeed, my dear.” 

*«* Well then, papa, I want you to 
grant me a favour.” 

*“ What is it ?—a new collar for 
Caliban ?” 

‘Caliban was a mastiff I’d given 
her when he was a pup; he was big 
enough to eat a man then. 

*“ No, papa; I can buy that with 
my pocket-money.” 

*« What is it then?” 

*“ Papa, I want Lucy to learn 
singing; she’s got such a beautiful 
voice ; like an angel’s, papa. Now, 
you will ?” 

* “My dear Sophy, it’s ridiculous 
of you. Why, it costs mea guinea the 
lesson to give you the best master I 
can, and you want my groom’s 
daughter to put me to the same ex- 
pense. She ought to know better.” 

* “ She !—she doesn’t knowa word 
of what I’m asking you: not a 
word,” 

«« Then you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

*“ Then you won’t let Lucy learn, 
papa + as 

*“ No, my dear ; I cannot, in jus- 
tice to her and myself.” 

«« But if I pay the master out of 
my pocket-money ?” 

** No, my dear, I cannot.” 

‘“Very well, papa.” And she 
went back and told the master she 
would not learnatall. At last, after 
waiting a month, Sir John agreed to 
it, and after that there was nothing 
to disturb the house. 

‘To see the girls together you 
would think they were sisters, only 
that Sophy had all the jewellery, for 
Lucy wouldn’t wear any, only the 
brooch her mother gave her. I’m 
getting long-winded, I’m afraid?’ 
said Garret. 

‘Not at all; go on my friend, 
your style is exceedingly dramatic ; 
I quite see Miss Sophy and her 
friend Lucy. Go on.’ 

‘One day the head gardener came 
to my room, and we had some talk 
about it. Says he— 

*« Joseph, my boy, you remember 
when poor Lucy died she made you 
and me promise to be friends, and 
look after her child. Now I think she 


knew that, though you loved the 
child, your head was not so long as 
mine.” 

*“ No more it is,” says I; for you 
see, sir, he was head gardener, and 
came next to the steward, after the 
butler, and was learned to a pitch I 
never could be. He could talk to 
Mr. Wilkinson, the curate, about 
geography, and meat-an-physics, I 
think he called it, which of course 
I couldn’t. So says he— 

‘I feel that I ought to do some- 
thing about what’s going on up at 
the house, but I shouldn’t like to, 
without your consent.” 

** Alick,” says I,“I leave it to 
you. I don’t know what’s for the 
best; only I know that when she 
comes down here, dressed like a 
lady in her silks and satins, I don’t 
feel as if it was my own daughter, 
and I can’t think but something bad 
must come of iit. It’s a breaking 
my heart,” says I. 

* Well, he knew twas no use talk- 
ing to master or my lady; so he 
watched his neal Lo a 
day he makes u 
“ bookey,” he called it, it, I “think; it 
warn’t so big as that, though, ne 
regular tip-top flowers out of the 
greenhouse—roses, and carmellias, 
and everything else,—and right in 
the middle he puts a little forget- 
me-not; and when Miss Sophy 
comes into the greenhouse he gives 
it her. She looked at it, and then 
said to him— 

*“ Mr. Malcolm, look here; here’s 
a weed in here,” and she pinched off 
the stalk with her nail and threw it 
away. 

*“Do you know why I put it in, 
Miss Sophy ?” 

*“ An accident, I should think; 
it doesn’t do at all with these 
flowers.” 

‘No, Miss; I did iton purpose.” 

«* And pray, what for?” 

*“To teach you a lesson, Miss 
Sophy. ”» 

‘« Mr. Malcolm!” said she. 

*“ Don’t be angry, Miss Sophy. If 
you'll sit down here, and Miss Lucy 
will walk down the garden a bit, I'll 
tell you what I mean.” So she sat 
down, he told me, with her eyes 
flashing, for she had temper, bad 
Miss Sophy, and then he told her 
what he meant. 
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«“ Miss Sophy,” says he, “I've 
served your father and your father’s 
father going on for forty years. I 
came here a lad, and I’m now get- 
ting an old man, and we never had 
so muchas a word. There isn’t a 
better man than Sir John, nor a 
better woman than your mother in 
the world. 

*« But I can’t forget, Miss Sophy, 
that there’s a cruel thing being done 
up.at the house by you. You've 
taken and put a little, pretty forget- 
me-not in a wrong place; you’ve 
done all you can, but it’s a forget- 
me-not still, in one sense, and to 
some eyes. 

‘« You’ve kept my Lucy, for she’s 
my Lucy as much as if she was my 
own daughter, out of her proper 
sphere; and you’ve taken her into 
yours, and taught her the manners 
and habits of a lady; and what’s to 
become of her? Your father and 
mother will die, and you, please 
God, get married; and then what’s 
to become of Lucy, with her beauty 
and her refinement? You've done 
wrong, Miss Sophy, and it’s not too 
late now to undo it. If she’s sent to 
a plain school for a few years, away 
from here, she’ll get broken in to 
hardship, and not feel it so much 
when you must leave her to herself. 
She'll be only fit for a gentleman’s 
wife if she stops here, and that she 
can’t be, for she’s only the daughter 
of your father’s groom. And some 
day, when you and she are together 
among a lot of people of your rank, 
people who don’t see beauty, or 
mind, or anything but rank, she’ll 
be taken and nipped, just as you’ve 
nipped that little flower and thrown 
it away, and she'll break her heart, 
and all through you.” 

*“T see it all, I see it,” said Miss 
a. “T have been very cruel, 
and wicked, and selfish; I will try 
and do without her ;” and she cried, 
Alick said, so bitterly, that he cried 
himself. 

‘Well, it ended in their sending 
Lucy, then about fifteen, away to 
school, to rough it, and train for 
governess. 

‘But it was no use. Miss Sophy 
begun to be off her feed directly. 
No life, no energy ; you couldn’t get 
asmile out of her, They wrote to 
each other every day, and oftener, 
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and yet she got worse. sent 
for doctors from London, and they 
did no good, and things went from 
bad to worse. At last the doctors 
plainly said that it was all on the 
mind, and that she was suffering 
from a violent self-constraint, which 
her body had not strength enough 
to bear. And one day she told her 
mother all about how she knew she 
was doing Lucy harm, and had 
allowed her to be sent away, and 
struggled, all she could, to do with- 
out her, but it was breaking her 
heart, indeed it was. She could not 
live if Lucy was not with her; she 
never moved a step or did a thing 
for years without Lucy; and now 
there was no one, only Caliban, and 
she should die if Lucy did not come 
back. Couldn’t papa, who was rich, 
arrange something for Lucy? Mr. 
Malcolm only feared Lucy’s coming 
to pain and want; would her mamma 
try and help? 

* What could they do? They sent 
for Lucy, and settled rool. a yearon 
her. She would have no more, and 
Malcolm would have no less. 

‘After Lucy was settled at the 
hall again, another difficulty arose. 
There was a Mr. Joliffe, who had 
property close to Sir John’s. He 
came a courting Miss Sophy, and he 
being rather a good-looking fellow, 
though he was too jowly, to my 
thinking, to show good blood, she 
rather took to him; but, Lord bless 
you, sir, his was quite a different 
game. He wanted old Sir John’s 
money; he never cared a rap for 
Miss Sophy; it was the money. Of 
course no one knew this till after- 
wards. 

‘ Well, he'd been coming, off and 
on, for about two months, when one 
day Lucy had gone into the garden 
a few minutes before Miss Sophy, 
and she met this Mr. Joliffe coming 
tip the path, so she tells him that 
Miss Sophy is coming directly, and 
she turns round and says she'll walk 
and meet her; and they talk a bit, 
and presently he begins to tell her 
of his house in town, and operas, and 
balls, and so on, and at last he 
makes her a kind of offer. She 
hardly knew what he meant, and 
was hesitating and wondering, when 
he caught her round the waist and 
tried to kiss her, and said, “I 
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knew you would come, my darling 
Lucy.” 

‘She pushed him away and 
screamed, and just then Miss Sophy 
came in sight. 

‘Lucy ran to her and said, 
“Sophy, dear! He’s insulted me 
horribly; he asked me to be his 
wife, and tried to kiss me! What 
have I done, that he should dare to 
do this?” 

‘Miss Sophy, she was in a rage, 
and when he came up she said to 
him— 

*“ AmT to understand, Mr. Joliffe, 
that you have done this? that you 
have made my friend an offer, and 
tried to kiss her ?” 

*“T certainly tried to kiss your 
coachman’s daughter, miss; but as 
for offering to make her my wife, 
a the last thing I should think 
0 head 

*“My dear Sophy, it’s false. He 
said distinctly we should goto Paris 
when I left here, and anywhere else 
I liked; and then, when I was so 
confused, I did not know what to 
think, he tried to kiss me.” 

‘He seemed to lower his head 
then, and get into a passion. 

*“ Tut, girl! Couldn’t you go to 
Paris with me without being my 
wife ?” 

* « What?” 


cried Miss Sophy. 
“You said this to my Lucy—to 


my sister! If my father wasn’t 
an old man, sir, he should horse- 
whip you for this. Go, sir; you're 
a coward and a villain!” 

‘He began to storm, and talk 
about a “ paltry affair,” a “coach- 
man’s daughter ;” though you see, 
sir, I wasn’t coachman, but head 
groom, then, till Miss Sophy says to 
him— 

‘“Mr. Joliffe—you base coward! 
If you don’t leave the garden at 
once, I'll let the dog drive you out, 
you——” 

‘He wouldn’t go, but kept coming 
nearer, and blurting about the 
letters of hers he’d got; she was 
in his power—and so on. You see 
he was a regular coward. Then 
she lost patience, and told Caliban 
he was to go. 

‘Jim Mudkin, he was helper in 
the garden, had heard the voices, 
and looked through between the 
lilac bushes, and he says it was a 


queer thing to see Mr. Joliffe stand- 
ing there; Sophy leaning 
against a tree, as pale as death, 
panting dreadfully; and Lucy, sit- 
ting down on a garden seat, crying 
as if her heart would break; but 
directly Miss Sophy told the dog, 
Caliban went straight up to him, 
growled, and sniffed at him. 

*“Make him go, Caliban,” says 
Miss Sophy; and then he began to 
show his teeth, and Mr. Joliffe lifted 
his whip to strike him. 

‘Caliban raised himself and seized 
his arm, just above the wrist, and as 
he shifted the whip to the other 
hand, Jim ran and called out— 

* “ Don’t hit him, sir, don’t hit him, 
for God’s sake: he’ll be the death ot 
you.” 

‘He was just in time, for Mr. 
Joliffe’ thought better of it, and 
walked away slowly, with the dog 
following close and growling ter- 
ribly. 

‘ Jim expected every minute to see 
him down, with Caliban’s teeth in 
his throat. Joliffe got out of the 
gate safe at last, and Caliban and 
Jim came back, and there were the 
two girls crying dreadfully; so he 
nips round and tells Mr. Malcolm 
all about it, and Alick comes up; 
and when he hears that Lucy has 
been insulted, he’s for running off 
after Mr. Joliffe and horsewhipping 
him himself; but Lucy wouldn't 
let him, for she’d heard him speak 
about the letters, you see, and 
didn’t know how much there might 
be in them. 

‘It was hushed up; but I heard, 
through the butler, that Sir John 
and ‘my lady both said it was very 
bad for Miss Sophy to have such a 
pretty, graceful girl always beside 
her; she’d never get married as long 
as Lucy was there.’ 

‘And what became of Lucy at 
last? said I, seeing one or two 
decently-suppressed yawns among 
the auditors. 

‘I was coming to that, sir. You 
see, things went on till my girl was 
about twenty-two, and then came 
my great misfortune. 

‘ Master had got a nice three-year 
old training down in Yorkshire, and 
one day a telegram came to say 
there was some game up about the 
horse; he’d gone lame, and would 
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have to be struck out of the lists. 
Now, master was very heavy on that 
colt; he’d got a power of money on 
him ; and if he was all right it was 
safe money, for there wasn’t such 
another colt on any card in the 
kingdom. 

* Master, of course, was naturally 
anxious about this, and it was ar- 
ranged that I should go down and 
look to it. 

‘It was a longer job than we ex- 
pected; he’d kicked the wall, 
barked his near fetlock, and sprained 
the leaders; he was as lame as 
Miss Sophy. I was down two 
months afore the first race he ran 
in came off; and, thanks to my nurs- 
ing, he did it beautifully. 

‘That was Blink Bonny’s year at 
the great Chester Handicap. I met 
master afterwards on the course, 
and he shoves a fifty into my hand. 

‘“ All right, Joe,” says he. “ He'll 
take anything now; you can get 
home as soon as you like.” 

‘When I got home I found there 
was a visitor, and, singular enough, 
he’d come the very day Id left. 
His name was Captain Robertson, 
and he was a kind of cousin of the 
family, and was as much at home 
as if he had been there all his life. 

‘ We were very friendly, and often 
had a talk together. Well, one 
day he came in, and he were smok- 
ing a cigar in the saddle-room, and 
I was talking about my daughter 


says he. “ Where is 
(Tl call myself 
** Where do you hide 


Harris, sir.) 
her ?” says he. 
*“ Hide her, sir; I don’t hide her. 
She’s up at the Hall.” 
*“ Nonsense! I know every one up 
at the Hall, and there’s no Lucy 


amongst the girls. There’s Mary 
and Susan, and the French girl, but 
no Lucy, I'll take my oath.” 

ky nd My daughter's with Miss Sophy, 
sir. > 


‘ “Then she’s dreadfully ugly, and 
you must have been a father at 
fourteen, or thereabouts, for Miss 
Sophy’s maid’s forty, if she’s a day.” 

*“ Miss Sophy’s maid, sir! My 
daughter’s Miss Sophy’s companion. 
Miss Harris, they call her !” 

*“ Ten thousand devils! Man, you 


lie! Miss Harris your daughter!— 
My Lucy your daughter! You're 
raving—you’re drunk !” 

‘Now you know, sir, this kind of 
treatment isn’t pleasant; so I was 
going to speak up, when I looked at 
him, and he was as pale as a ghost, 
and laid down his head on the 
cleaning table, groaning, “Oh my 
God! Oh my God! It must be 


80. 

‘So I hardly knew what to do, 
and got my brandy flask, and put 
a little brandy in the cup, and made 
him take it. 

*« All right, Mr. Harris,” says he, 
“Tm better now; but I’m subject 
to these attacks. You'll excuse what 
I said just now.” 

*“ Of course, sir,” I says. “ Tllness 
is an excuse for anything; ’tain’t no 
use lashing a horse with the stag- 
gers; that’s what you felt like, I 
should think.” 

‘So he goes to the house, and next 
morning at four o’clock, before any- 
body was up, William drives him 
over to the station in the dog-cart. 

‘When Sir John comes down, ex- 

ting to see his cousin, he finds 
a letter, stating that unforeseen 
business connected with his com- 
mission takes him to London, and 
he will not be able to come back 
for some time. 

‘Now, I noticed soon after this, 
that Lucy began to droop a bit, 
lost flesh end gloss, fell in about 
the eyes, and so on; so I told her 
she must have the doctor. She 
wouldn’t hear of it, and said it 
would soon be over; but it wasn’t, 
for she got paler and paler every 
week, 

‘I was rather cut up about it, and 
next time Miss Sophy came down 
to the stables I asked her about it; 
and she said, “ I know all about it. 
Mr. Harris, don’t you say a word— 
she will be all right presently.” 

* So I let things go. 

‘Two or three days after this 
Alick came down and asked me if 
I’d any old papers, or letters, or 
books of my wife’s or my own. I 
had got a lot of both, and he asked 
me to let him have the box; and so, 
as we were like father and son, or 
two brothers as it were, I handed 
them over to Alick. 


(To be continued.) G2 
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OW that Tom Dunstan’s cold, 
Our shop is duller : 
Scarce a story is told! 
And our chat has lost the old 
Red republican colour ! 
Though he was sickly and thin 
He gladden’d us with his face— 
How, warming at rich men’s sin, 
With bang of the fist, and chin 
Thrust out, he argued the case ! 
He prophesied folk should be free, 
And the money-bags be bled— 
* She’s coming, she’s coming!’ said he ; 
* Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead !’ 


All day we sat in the heat, 
Like spiders spinning, 
Stitching full fine and fleet, 
While the old Jew on his seat 
Sat greasily grinning ; 
And there Tom said his say, 
And prophesied Tyranny’s death, 
And the tallow burnt all day, 
And we stitch’d and stitch’d away 
In the thick smoke of our breath, 
Wearily, wearily, 
With hearts as heavy as lead.— 
But ‘ Patience, she’s coming !’ said he ; 
* Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead !’ 


And at night, when we took here 
The pause allowed to us, 
The paper came with the beer, 
And Tom read, sharp and clear, 
The news out loud to us; 
And then, in his witty way, 
He threw the jest about— 








Thecutting things he'd say 
Of the wealthy and the gay! 
How he turn’d them inside out ! 
And it made our breath more free 
To hearken to what he said— 
‘ She’s coming, she’s coming!” says he; 
* Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead ” 


But grim Jack Hart, with a sneer, 
Would mutter, ‘ Master ! 
If Freedom means to appear, 
I think she might step here 
A little faster!’ 
Then was fine to see Tom flame, 
And argue and prove and preach, 
Till Jack was silent for shame, 
Or a fit of coughing came 
O’ sudden to spoil Tom’s speech. 
Ah! Tom had the eyes to see, 
When Tyranny should be sped ; 
‘ She’s coming, she’s coming!’ said he; 
* Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead !” 


But Tom was little and weak, 

The hard hours shook him ; 
Hollower grew his cheek, 

And when he began to speak 

The coughing took him. 
Ere long the cheery sound 

Of his chat among us ceased, 
And we made a purse all round, 

That he might not starve, at least : 
His pain was sorry to see, 

Yet there, on his poor sick bed, 
*She’s coming, in spite of me! 
Courage, and wait!’ cried he, 

‘ Freedom’s ahead ! 


A little before he died, 
To see his passion ! 
‘ Bring me a paper!’ he cried, 
And then to study it tried 
In his old sharp fashion ; 
And with eyeballs glittering 
His look on me he bent, 





And ‘said that savage thing 

Of the lords of the parliament. 
Then, darkening, smiling on me, 

‘ What matter if one be dead? 
She’s coming, at least !’ said he; 
‘Courage, boy! wait and see! 

Freedom’s ahead !’ 


Aye, now Tom Dunstan’s cold, 
The shop feels duller : 
Scarce a story is told! 
Our talk has lost the old 
Red_republican colour. 
But we see a figure gray, 
And we hear a voice of death, 
And the tallow burns all day, 
And we stitch and stitch away ' 
In the thick smoke of our breath ; 
Ay, here in the dark sit we, 
While wearily, wearily, 
We hear him call from the dead— 
‘ She’s coming, she’s coming!’ says he; 
‘Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead !’ 


How long, O Lord, how long 
Doth thy handmaid linger ? 
She who shall right the wrong? 
Make the oppresséd strong ?— 
Sweet morrow, bring her! 
Hasten her over the sea, 
O Lord, ere hope be fled— 
Bring her to men and to me! 
O slave, pray still on thy knee— 
* Freedom’s ahead!’ 
Rosert Bucuanan. 
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POLICE MYSTERIES. 


OLICE literature, if not edifying, 
. is at least instructive; and 
even the readable portion of it is 
tolerably voluminous, not to men- 
tion the collections of documents 
and reports which require sifting 
to separate the grain from the chaff. 
Of English Police Literature we say 
nothing at present; the curious 
inquirer has it under his thumb; 
he has only to open its pages and 
read. French books and booklets 
on the subject are numerous; if 
the reader care for a list, he can 
easily have it. There is also much 
to be iearned incidentally from 
works like Robert Houdin’s amus- 
ing volumes. The publication of 
some of these writings has been at- 
tended with singular circumstances. 
Thus, after Canler’s Memoirs had 
been out several weeks, it was seized 
and converted into contraband ! One 
would say that it might as well 
have been let alone; the mischief— 
if mischief it could do—being done 
already. The latest (in three vo- 
lumes, without author’s name) is 
‘Les Mystéres de la Police,’ pub- 
lished by M. Lebigre-Duquesne, a 
member of the Trade, who gives to 
the world nothing but what is most 
saleable and popular in literature. 
It stops discreetly, however, at ’48, 
and tells us nothing whatever 
about the police under the present 
ruler of France. 


It is not of much importance, 
however, that the police revelations 
give us pictures of the persons and 
practices of yesterday rather than 


of to-day. Setting aside the grave 
consideration that, for all human 
records of events, to-day, and even 
to-morrow, so very soon becomes 
yesterday—disclosures, relating to 
the actual hour, might inconve- 
nience their authors a great deal 
more than the want of such latest 
Intelligence is likely to inconve- 
nience us. And police life is still 

lice life, whether dated ’67, ’48, 
30, or 716; whether under the 
Second Empire, the’ ephemeral 
Republic, the Orleans Monarchy, or 
the Restoration. In each case, 


though’ the costumes and scenery 
may be renovated, the plot of the 
piece, the cast of parts, the by-play 
and business remain the same — 
and the spectacle is equally enter- 
taining to us. 

There is the same kind of flicker- 
ing and uristeady resemblance be- 
tween the police institutions and 
practices of different times and 
countries as there is between clouds, 
chameleons, mirages, or anything else 
that is incessantly variable. ‘Chey 
are alike in their general features 
and functions, alike in their slip- 
periness and shiftiness in respect to 
detail. If their ways and doings 
could be counted on, described, and 
predicated beforehand, they would 
not be what they are, and might 
even fail to effect the objects for 
which they exist. Take a firm 
wreath of smoke, and in it catch, if 
you can, the police of the minute. 
All we can say with certainty is, 
that it is sure to be uncertain, 
crafty, inventive, and subterranean 
in its ways. 

The working of a police also va- 
ries greatly, according to the indi- 
vidual who happens to be at its 
head. The instrument is the same, 
but its effects are immensely mo- 
dified by the manner in which it is 
handled. Give the same piece of 
music, say one of Beethoven’s So- 
natas, to half a dozen first-rate 
pianists, to be executed on the very 
same Broadwood or Erard, and it 
is, not probable, but absolutely cer- 
tain, that you will have so many 
different interpretations. In the 
same way, in police concerted pieces, 
the taste and temperament of the 
principal performer will manifest 
itself throughout the whole. Here, 
you will recognize the decided touch 
of Canler; there, the theatrical sur- 
prises of Vidocq; you know by the 
muffled cantdbile religioso that De- 
lavean is taking his turn; while 
strains of dulcet, almost treacley 
sweetness, tell you that Pasquier 
has the keyboard under his com- 
mand. 

But whoever he be, a master of 
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police must have his own private 
set of tools; and, if he be a clever 
workman, he will quarrel with them 
as little as possible. To avoid 
which, what a throat he must have 
to swallow innumerable repulsive 
morsels—and what a stomach to 
digest them! ‘ L’appetit vient en 
mangeant,’ they say: ‘ Appetite 
comes in the course of eating.’ And 
so police chiefs get almost to like, 
or at least to excuse the persons 
they employ. At any rate, they 
cannot do without their spies—the 
word is, perhaps, too crude and 
plain-spoken—without their ‘ secret 
agents ;’ and it would be harsh on 
our part to refuse to admit any 
hidden virtues which they can con- 
trive to discover in those ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Who are the persons who consent 
to act as secret agents of a police, 
and what are the motives that in- 
duce them to do so? M. Gisquet, 
Préfet de Police under the govern- 
ment of July, without exactly at- 
tempting in his Memoirs to raise 
secret agents to the level of respect- 
able people—the public has formed 
too decided an opinion for that— 
urges that the persons who give 
information are not all equally de- 
serving of scorn and contempt. On 
the contrary, the motives of some 
may be not only avowable but 
praiseworthy. 

Monsieur P., although opposed 
to the Orleans dynasty, sought a 
private interview with M. Gisquet, 
in order to acquaint him that the 
republicans intended to make a bar- 
ricade in front of his door, and that 
his house was designated as a point 
of defence. He feared, with good 
reason, that such a plan would cause 
the devastation of his property, and 
perhaps the massacre of his family. 
‘If the insurgents,’ he said, ‘ turn 
my house into a battery, the soldiers 
sent to disiodge them will not 
scruple to enter by force; and, in 
the excitement and exasperation of 
the struggle, there is no knowing 
what excesses they may commit nor 
what misfortunes I may have to 
deplore.’ 

Monsieur P.’s apprehensions were 
not imaginary; the police agents 
found his indications to be perfectly 


correct. They led to the discovery 
of a plot, the principal authors of 
which were arrested. 

Can that gentleman be fairly 
looked upon in the light of an or- 
dinary informer? or does he deserve 
to be shunned by his friends because 
he rendered a service to the police ? 

Again: Two young men hired a 
couple of rooms in a house in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, in which 
there were a number of other 
lodgers. Some of the latter hap- 
pened to find out that the new 
comers brought a good deal of gun- 
powder into their apartments, and 
that they were busily employed 
during the whole of the night. 
Alarmed at the risk of explosion to 
which they were thus exposed, they 
demanded the dismissal of the im- 
prudent strangers: the latter, how- 
ever, refused to stir until the time 
was up for which they had hired 
the rooms. Not knowing what to 
do, two inmates of the house in 
question communicated their fears 
to the Commissaire of Police at- 
tached to the Quarter; and this 
denunciation led to the seizure of 
gunpowder, projectiles, and seditious 
writings; and to the arrest of several 
conspirators. 

The son of a gentleman of the 
highest respectability had already 
been compromised in republican 
intrigues. He again mixed himself 
up with a scheme of insurrection 
of which M. Gisquet had an imper- 
fect knowledge. The gentleman, 
finding his son deaf to all remon- 
strance, and fearing the conse- 
quences that might happen to him, 
and which, if the plot broke out, 
might end in a sentence that would 
disgrace the family, went to the 
Préfet de Police with tears in his 
eyes, entreating him to order his 
son’s arrest. M. Gisquet insisted 
on knowing the motives which in- 
duced him to take so strange a step. 
He told what he knew, adding that 
his object was to withdraw his son 
from all possibility of complicity in 
the affair, and to hinder him by 4 
preventive confinement from taking 
any part in carrying out the plot. 

In a company of friends, one of 
whom was a druggist’s apprentice, 
the conversation was made to turn 
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on the extent of his chemical ac- 
quirements, and by piquing his 
vanity they contrived to draw from 
him a receipt for the making of 
gunpowder. The scrap of paper on 
which it was written, and to which 
nobody appeared to attach the 
slightest importance, was taken and 
preserved by one of the party. 
Several months afterwards the 
incautious apprentice read in the 
newspapers an account of a seizure 
made by the police of an illicit ma- 
nufactory of gunpowder and of docu- 
ments compromising a considerable 
number of individuals. Remember- 
ing the formula he had written with 
his own hand, and his fears being 
further confirmed by ambiguous 
words let fall in his presence, he 
felt no doubt that his receipt had 
been made use of, and that it was 
amongst the number of the papers 
seized. He expected to be arrested 
as an accomplice, to be turned out 
of his situation, and to have all his 
fature prospects blighted. To avoid 
such a serious misfortune, and jus- 
tify his conduct, he went and ex- 
plained to M. Gisquet how the case 
really stood. While so doing, he 
unintentionally gave information 
which led to the discovery of another 
secret powder-mill. The curious 
part of the story is that the appre- 
hensive young druggist was abso- 
lutely unconnected with the first 
case, Of which he had been so 
anxious to wash his hands, and that 
in so doing he revealed the exist- 
ence of a much more important 
establishment which really had been 
set to work by means of his unin- 
tentional assistance. 
_ There is quite a different class of 
informers who are utterly uncon- 
scious of what they are doing. A 
chief of police must take advantage 
of every possible mode of tracking 
the enemies of order. Often in 
society a chance conversation, a 
remark made by a person who is 
unaware of the full importance of 
What he is saying, will furnish a 
valuable clue. In this way many a 
man and woman have served the 
police without knowing it. What- 
ever people’s position may be, or 
however reserved their usual con- 
duct, they often will let drop a word 


betraying the existence of some 
underhand proceeding. Perfectly 
unconscious indiscretions, heedless 
talk which, as the saying is, goes in 
at one ear and out at the other, will 
often prove fruitful to a sharp- 
witted listener. 

What, for instance, is more com- 
mon at a crowded party, amidst the 
torrents of words exchanged by dif- 
ferent groups, than to hear a score 
of flying remarks such as the fol- 
lowing? ‘The fat German is sure 
to be fortunate atthe Bourse. His 
luck is really quite absurd. You 
know the last riot caused a fall of 
twofrancs. He had sold out largely 
in the Rentes, and that same day he 
made a profit of a couple of hun- 
dred thousand francs!’ 

‘ The young men are dressing now 
in worse and worse taste every day. 
Last night I saw Saint-Mesmin ai 
my sister-in-law’s, and (would you 
believe it?) he wore a flame-coloured 
waistcoat edged with three green 
stripes. Whatever could put such 
a mixture of colours into his head ? 
I suppose they are trying to make 
it the fashion, for there are several 
dandies here with the very same 
waistcoats. I never saw anything 
half so ridiculous.’ 

‘ Don’t talk to me about your dear 
D’Avricourt. I have no patience 
with him. He grows more and 
more unsociable. I went to take 
him out for a drive this morning, 
and I found him up to his neck in 
figures. He was puzzling his brains 
over a foolscap sheet of paper all 
covered with numbers, and scrib- 
bling away at such a rate that I 
could hardly get him to answer me. 
Family accounts he said they were, 
which required to be settled without 
delay ; and to judge from the look 
of them there has been no settlement 
since the days of his great-great- 
grandfather. He said he couldn’t 
stir till after post-time, so I left him 
to continue his calculations.’ 

‘You say I look pale, and well I 
may, to have my rest broken regu- 
larly three times a week; but as 
you have some influence with the 
owner of the house, perhaps you 
will help me to get rid of my noisy 
neighbours. What they do I can- 
not tell, nor why they don’t do it in 
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the daytime. All I know is, that 
the disturbance they make is insuf- 
ferable, and I cannot put up with 
it any longer.’ 

Fragments of drawing-room chat 
like these co to have little con- 
nection with politics, and unlikely 
to give information to the police. 
A German who makes money at the 
Bourse, an eccentric waistcoat, a 
gentieman addicted to calculations, 
a lady complaining of broken slum- 
bers, are not at first sight pro- 
mnising or suggestive topics on which 
to found any important discovery. 

Nevertheless, these very instances 
did furnish valuable information. 
The speculator at the Bourse was 
known to receive the visits of seve- 
ral disturbers of the public ; 
What interest could he have in 
their intrigues? The casual remark 
cited above afforded aclue. It was 
found to be a moral certainty that 
he had something to do with street 
disturbances, and that for the sake 
of affecting the public funds and 
taking advantage of the fluctuation. 
He was consequently requested to 
select some other country as the 
theatre of his financial operations. 
The green-bordered waistcoats were 
a rallying sign, which disclosed the 
names of several new members of a 
secret society. The deep calculator 
was a foreign spy, and the family 
accounts were his correspondence 
in cipher with the persons who 
employed him. In consequence of 
his friend’s complaints of his unso- 
cial habits, suspicion was converted 
into certainty, and the profound 
arithmetician was ordered to quit. 
The sleepless lady was requested to 
repeat her complaint. Any further 
disturbance of her rest was pre- 
vented by prohibiting certain ene- 
mies of the government to meet— 
a section of the Society for Advanc- 
ing the Rights of Man. 

But however frequent may be the 
cases in which chance, or accident 
turned to good account, may fur- 
nish the authorities with useful 
hints, it is indispensable, as has 
been already stated, that a police 
have secret agents for auxiliaries. 

‘But secret agents,’ the reader 
may ask, ‘what sort of personages 
are they?’ 


The definition is not easy, the de- 
scription cannot be very precise. 
We may say that a secret agent is a 
person who, by social position or 
private relations, is more or less 
able to know and communicate to 
the police things which the police 
requires to know. The reasons 
which may induce a person to un- 
dertake so sad a task are both 
diverse and numerous. The first 
and most usual is want of money. 
The number of individuals of both 
sexes who are reduced by distress 
to offer their services to the~police 
is doubtless greater than is gene- 
rally supposed. Some of them may 
be in such a position as to render 
the odious step they take almost 
excusable in the eyes of persons who 
are willing to judge with charitable 
forbearance. 

Suppose a father of a family, 
without employment, without re- 
sources. His children are dying of 
starvation, his wife is stricken down 
by illness, his clothing and furni- 
ture are already gone. If, under 
these circumstances, he by chance 
becomes acquainted with a fact of 
importance to public order or pri- 
vate interests—if the idea strikes 
him to communicate it to the police 
for the sake of obtaining a recom- 
pense which will save his wretched 
family—there may be found in his 
conduct urgent considerations of 
humanity which will at least exte- 
nuate the proceeding. Would he 
have done better to go and rob? or 
to put an end to his own and his 
family’s existence? We may shrink 
from answering such searching 
questions; but we can at least un- 
derstand, if we do not excuse, the 
conduct of an informer placed in 
such conditions. The first step will 
then have been made. We can 
comprehend that after a first, 1 
second, or a third payment has been 
exhausted, the desire of obtaining 
further supplies, or gratitude for 
favours received, would draw forth 
a continuance of information, and 
the career of a secret agent would 
be fairly entered upon. 

Many others, without being in % 
state of utter destitution, turn agents 
for want of employment and throug! 
incapacity to exercise some trade 0: 
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profession. Others enter into the 
service of the police as a means of 
acquiring ® modest competence; 
others, more blameable in every 
way, men of violent passions, over- 
whelmed with debt, incorrigible 
gamblers, with neither credit nor 
character to lose, supply the Pré- 
fecture de Police with numerous 
recruits; whilst others again, sunk 
to the lowest depths, vile and abject 
instruments of immorality, consider 
it almost an honour, as well as a 
pecuniary advantage, to be inscribed 
on the lists of secret agents. 

Moreover, many men whose poli- 
tical opinions induced them to 
join the intrigues of factions, disen- 
chanted by closer acquaintance and 
practical experience; enraged by 
the bad faith, the revolting language, 
and the murderous projects of their 
accomplices; indignant at the dis- 
honest acts of which they have been 
made the victims, have found at 
once a profitable speculation and a 
means of revenge by making con- 
fidential communications. From 
this class of men are often drawn 
agents who render the greatest ser- 
vices. 

Our account of secret agents 
would be incomplete if it omitted 
to mention a few individuals who 
occupy a distinguished place in so- 
ciety. It is supposed necessary to 
have a staff of ‘ observers’ in every 
class of the population, not only in 
haunts of known malefactors, but 
in the brilliant assemblies of rank 
and fashion. These last auxiliaries 
constitute the aristocracy of agents 
of police. They are obtained with 
considerable difficulty, and often in- 
sist on their information being paid 
at a higher rate than it is really 
worth. But what rare qualities and 
conditions have to be united for the 
fulfilment of this thorny mission! 
What skill and tact are required to 
avoid suspicion! And suspicion, in 
such circles, soon entails discovery ; 
while discovery immediately in- 
Volves irremediable failure, disgrace, 
and ruin. The privileged (!) per- 
sons whose talents, tastes, and social 
position, render them adequate to 
the performance of this part, are— 
We are told, and are not sorry to 
believe—veritable exceptions, quite 


out of the common way. It is 
curious that with a little less talent 
and a slight modification of their 
tastes, they might distinguish them- 
selves as honest men; but pleasant 
it must be to acquire the certainty 
that your delightful friend, the pet 
of drawing-rooms, the glass of 
fashion—or your near connection, 
your brother-in-law or your sister- 
in-law, nay, even the wife of your 
bosom—belong to the aristocracy of 
secret agents! 

A remarkable but also a rare 
variety of the species, is the man 
who turns police-agent out of patri- 
otism. It is a romantic way of ma- 
nifesting devotion to their country, 
by those who find the ordinary 
duties of life too dull and common- 
place to satisfy their aspirations. 
We may also suspect that, for want 
of a better, it may be one way of 
gratifying their morbid vanity. 
There are persons who, if they 
cannot achieve celebrity, must at- 
tain notoriety or acquire import- 
ance. 

One of M. Gisquet’s very best 
agents was an individual belonging 
to this singular class. A series of 
quite ordinary events had made him 
acquainted with the secret corre- 
spondence between the Legitimists 
and the Duchesse de Berry. This 
man, unable to extricate himself 
without danger from the position 
which he occupied, and unwilling 
to co-operate in the success of a 
political party to which he was 
opposed in principle, requested an 
audience of the Préfet de Police, ex- 
plained the peculiar circumstances 
of his situation, and enlarged on 
the advantages to be derived from it. 

The Préfet, expecting that his 
would-be informant would stipulate 
for exorbitant remuneration, was 
uttefly astonished to learn that the 
proposed service was to be gratui- 
tous, for the sake of saving his 
country from civil war. Cooper's 
famous romance, ‘The Spy,’ had 
made a great impression on his 
mind; he was struck with admira- 
tion of its hero, and wanted to 
play, in France, the part which the 
novelist had assigned to Harvey 
Birch during the American war. 
His only condition was that no ri- 
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gorous measures should be taken in 
respect to several persons who had 
treated him kindly, and whom he 
mentioned. 

Harvey Birch’s conduct (he signed 
his reports with that name) was 
throughout straightforward and con- 
sistent. For the information which 
he supplied, he might have fairly 
demanded a liberal recompense ; 
and when that special case was 
ended, he merely asked for a trifling 
place which barely furnished him 
with the necessaries of life. 

There is another set of indivi- 
duals who are observers without 
knowing it. They are for the most 
part idle people witb no great store 
of worldly wealth, They are ordi- 
narily great talkers, busy bodies who 
will take no repulse, Paul Prys who 
insist on making everybody’s ac- 
quaintance. Want of discretion is 
their innate quality; all they have 
seen or heard they cannot! help 
telling; and police spies seek their 
intimacy, for the sake of catching 
the gossip that flows from them as 
water through a sieve. These gen- 
try are eminently useful when it is 
wanted to know what passes in the 
family circle of any given house. 

The police not unfrequently oc- 
cupy the undignified position of the 
Biter Bit. They are peculiarly ex- 
posed to the tricks of swindlers, 
who have every chance not only of 
success but of impunity. There are 
many cases in which offers of im- 
portant information must be ac- 
cepted at any price; and legal pro- 
ceedings cannot be taken against 
the sellers of false information, for 
fear of making the public acquainted 
with matters which are considered 
to be best kept quiet. 

‘’Tis true, 'tis pity ; and pity ’tis 
*tis true;’ but ladies figure conspi- 
cuously, though not exclusively, 
amongst the cheats who plunder the 
police of secret service money. 

A certain Baronne, whose hus- 
band had been attached to the ser- 
vice of the elder royal branch, pro- 
fessed always and everywhere her 
complete devotion to the new Or- 
leans dynasty. She regularly sent 
in to the Préfet of Police reports 
which, although remarkable for 
their grace of style, had little sub- 


stance to recommend them. For 
these, notwithstanding their empti- 
ness, she received a moderate 
cheque from time to time. At last, 
in consequence of the insignificance 
of her notes, she was informed there 
was no further need of her services. 
But this Baronne bold held on 
tight, and refused to relinquish the 
advantages belonging to the honour- 
able part she had been playing. 
Besides frequent and troublesome 
visits, she overwhelmed the Préfec- 
ture with gossip taken from the 
newspapers or with stories of her 
own invention; for all which she 
daly claimed her reward. When 
M. Gisquet’s patience was quite ex- 
hausted, she contrived a new mode 
of returning to the charge. 

Towards; the close of October, 
1832, when the government knew 
that the Duchesse de Berry was con- 
cealed somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Nantes, our Baronne posi- 
tively affirmed, both verbally and 
in writing, that she knew the exact 
spot of Madame’s retreat, but that 
she could not make up her mind to 
betray the secret without the pro- 
mise of a handsome remuneration 
and the small sum of a thousand 
francs on account. 

Although little confidence was 
placed in her veracity, her state- 
ments nevertheless were made with 
such assurance, the names of certain 
Legitimists from whom she professed 
to have learnt the Duchesse’s move- 
ments were so adroitly chosen, and 
her former connections furnished 
her with so many means of obtain- 
ing information, that it was thought 
imprudent to let slip a chance of 
rendering the government an im- 
portant service. The sum required 
was therefore handed to her, and 
the following day she announced 
that the Duchesse de Berry was 
concealed in a chiteau near Arpa- 
jon, under the name of Madame 
Bertin. Now it was positively 
known that the mother of Henry V. 
was hidden, either in Nantes itself, 
or within a very few leagues of that 
city. The bit of news communicated 
by the Baronne was, consequently, 
simply a lie, fabricated for the pur- 
pose of swindling her employers. 

A score of, Legitimist agents 
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layed off the same trick before the 
rts was actually arrested. 

After Louis Philippe had been 
fired at on the roth of November, 
1832, an ex-agent, who had been 
discharged because his reports were 
full of falsehoods, composed and 
sent in the following letter :— 


‘ MonsIEUR LE, PREFET, 

‘For the last three months 1 
have discontinued writing to you; 
you did not appreciate my value. 
Want of confidence has made you 
despise my warnings, and you have 
not treated me in the way you 
ought to treat a man who has better 
opportunities than anybody else of 
helping you. 

‘In spite of my just dissatisfac- 
tion, I am still in a position to en- 
lighten you. The whole of your 
police are in search of the wretch 
who this morning dared to fire at 
the king. You will not find him. I, 
however, am perfectly acquainted 
with him. I spent part of yesterday 
in his company ; I can tell you who 
he is, where he is, and give every 
proof of his criminality. But the 
unfair way in which I have been 
dealt with makes me distrustful in 
my turn. I have no intention of 
waiting in vain for a recompense 
which I well deserve. 

‘On your remitting, for me, fifteen 
hundred francs to the bearer, I 
am willing to tell what I know; 
otherwise you will remain in igno- 
rance. 

(Signed) ‘P—.’ 


This letter was immediately com- 
municated to M. Thiers, then Mi- 


nister of the Interior. With his 
sanction, the Sieur P—— was intro- 
duced into the Préfet’s private room, 
and at the same time into M. Thiers’ 
presence. They questioned the indi- 
Vidual, who repeated his statement 
in the most formal manner, but 
absolutely refused to give any ex- 
planation before receiving the fifteen 

undred francs. That sum was 
handed to him; he then declared 
that the two pistols found on the 
Pont Royale after the attempted 
assassination, which had been shown 
to him, belonged to a Sieur Lam- 
bert, who had lent them to a Sieur 


Giroux, who had employed them for 
the wicked purpose in question. He 
mentioned five or six of Lambert’s 
and Giroux’s accomplices, declared 
that they had tried the pistols to- 
gether; that Giroux had for some 
time been practising at a pasteboard 
target on which a full-sized portrait 
of the king was drawn. He named 
the place, the day, and the hour; 
nothing in his revelation was want- 
ing—except half a grain of truth. 
The Sieur P——’s tale was a piece 
of imposture from beginning to end. 

For some time before Fieschi’s 
‘ infernal machine’ aroused the in- 
dignation of all honest men, it was 
vaguely known that evil deeds were 
hatching in Paris; what they were, 
could only be still more vaguely 
guessed. There was to be a grand 
review, at which it was expected an 
attempt would be made to assassi- 
nate King Louis Philippe. The day 
before the review, another scoundrel, 
as crafty and impudent as the above- 
named P——, sent in a written 
report, stating the existence of a plot 
to take the king’s life; that eight 
republicans had met at his house to 
decide on the mode of putting it 
into execution ; that the crime would 
be infallibly perpetrated during the 
course of the review; and that he 
offered to ensure the arrest of the 
guilty parties beforehand, if a cer- 
tain sum of money were immediately 
paid down. 

How was it possible for the police 
to neglect any means of protecting 
the king? What loyal subject would 
dare to incur the responsibility of 
refusing such a proposition? If by 
chance the informer told the truth, 
and if, in consequence of the Préfet de 
Police’s incredulity, the threatened 
crime were consummated, to what 
terrible reproach he would be de- 
servedly liable! The rascally spy 
was aware of all that, and calculated 
that the police authorities absolutely 
could not avoid taking precautions 
which would compel them to submit 
to his conditions. M. Thiers was 
still Minister of the Interior; and 
thinking it a hundred times better 
to be made the dupe of an impostor 
than to shut his ears to a useful 
warning, he authorised the payment 
of the sum demanded. 
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The informer then explained how 
the conspirators (one of whom only 
was known to him) were to meet 
again at his lodgings, very early in 
the morning of the 28th, to agree 
on the part each one was to play; 
and how they would then proceed 
together to the spot fixed on for the 
commission of the crime. He ad- 
vised them to surround his house 
with policemen at an early hour, 
and to have every individual 
watched who left it. By means of 
these precautions, they were sure of 
being able to place all the conspi- 
rators in the hands of justice at the 
moment when they were preparing 
to act. 

Fifteen inspectors, two peace offi- 
cers, and a Commissaire de Police, 
were immediately posted round the 
dwelling. They passed the night 
there, but no conspirators appeared. 
Two men only (doubtless confede- 
rates in the trick) entered the rooms 
of their pretended accomplice. They 
remained there until the commence- 
ment of the review; and, on leaving, 
one of them went to Montmartre, 
the other to Charonne. 

The worst of these swindles is, 
that they uselessly occupy numbers 
of the force whose time and atten- 
tion are required elsewhere. The 
occurrence of similar facts is so fre- 
quent ; the means employed to de- 
ceive the authorities are varied with 
such consummate cunning, that 
the most sharp-sighted Préfet, the 
most experienced official in dis- 
tinguishing truth from falsehood, 
cannot always avoid being caught 
in the snares of this class of adven- 
turers. To defy them is impossible ; 
simply because he has not the right 
to do so, especially in cases of para- 
mount importance. 

That a Police cannot afford to 
despise any warning, is proved by 
circumstances of this very Fieschi 
conspiracy. The day before it broke 
out, a letter was received, of such 
shabby and insignificant appearance, 
that it was thrown on one side as 
unworthy of presentation to the 
Préfet. It came from Boireau, one 
of Fieschi’s accomplices, and did 
actually indicate the persons, their 
mode of action, and the house in 
which the machine was installed. 


Tt is clear that, if due attention had 
been paid to that letter, preventive 
measures might have been taken. 

This document was not hunted 
= until some time afterwards. 

hen Boireau was in prison, he 
appealed to it as a claim for a favour- 
able consideration of his special case, 
and Louis Philippe spared his life 
in consequence. 

Our final example of the art of 
cheating the police is one in which 
Madame la Comtesse de B—— en- 
joyed all the honour as well as all 
the profit. That lady, being well 
aware that the French Government 
was anxious to discover the retreat 
of the Republicans who escaped 
from the prison of Sainte-Pélagie in 
July, 1832, wrote to say that an 
extreme shortness of money com- 
pelled her to commit a detestable 
action. She would accept a few 
thousand francs for revealing the 
secret which she professed to know, 
offering to tell where several of the 
prisoners were concealed, and re- 
questing a simple advance of a few 
thousand francs. The Minister of 
the Interior authorized the pay- 
ment, and Madame de B—— an- 
nounced that she was about to 
accompany as far as the frontier 
two of the principal prisoners, one 
of whom would pass for her hus- 
band, the other for her servant. 
She gave the name of the diligence 
by which they were to start, the 
day of their departure, and the real 
and assumed names of the fugitives. 
She did, in fact, set off in the dili- 
gence indicated; six police agents 
accompanied it and her. It may be 
supposed that adequate measures 
were taken to arrest her imaginary 
travelling-companions; but if the 
amiable Comtesse had several delin- 
quents about her, their culpability 
was not of a nature to call for the 
jurisprudence of the Court of Peers. 
The fair dame, in short, made at the 
expense of the State a journey all 
whose pleasures fell to her share 
only. 

Police archives contain not a few 
mysteries which are mysteries still, 
and will probably ever continue 
such. For instance, towards the 
close of 18—, a terrible denuncia- 
tion was sent in to the Préfecture of 
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Police, the substance of which was 
nearly as follows :— 


‘ MonsrevR LE PREFET, 

‘On the rsth of December 
inst., the domestics belonging to the 
family of the Marquis de C——, 
who resides in Rue D——, being 
assembled at nine in the morning 
in the servants’ hall, which has a 
door and a window opening into 
the garden of the Hotel, beheld a 
little dog, belonging to the head- 
cook, fetch in his mouth a shapeless 
and bloody mass, which he began 
gnawing in a corner of the garden. 

‘The feeling of disgust caused by 
this sight was such that several 
of them rose to drive the animal 
away. A scullion-boy seized the 
object with a pair of tongs, and to 
their horror they recognized a por- 
tion of a human body—the foot and 
leg of a new-born babe. All present 
uttered an indignant cry; some of 
the women fainted. The men rushed 
into the garden, and after careful 
search discovered, in morsels, the 
body of the unfortunate creature, 
whose fate had probably been de- 
cided before it came into the world. 

‘ Thedomestics attached to the ser- 
vice of this household, born on their 
master’s family estate, regard him 
with the veneration of the olden 
time. Under these shocking circum- 
stances, they unanimously agreed, 
by a solemn engagement, not to 
breathe, outside the Hotel, a syllable 
of whet had just occurred. They 
Went even further, resolving not to 
make the slightest conjectures; and 
no one has failed to maintain his 
pledge. The maitre d’hétel, never- 
theless, thought fit to mention what 
had happened to the Marquis de 
C—, the grandfather, who lived 
there, surrounded by his two sons, 
their wives, his three daughters, his 
sons-in-law, and a dozen young 
people of either sex, the issue of 
those marriages. 

‘The gardener was an old man, 
Who had been very many years in 
the service of the family. He had 
fought with his employers, in the 
royalist ranks, in all the campaigns 
of Poitou, Anjou, and Brittany. ‘I'wo 
of his grandsons lived with him. 
The elder of these, Louis, a hand- 


some young man, whose chivalrous 
devotion to the Duchesse de Berry, 
in 1832, raised him into a sort of 
hero, owed to this and to his per- 
sonal qualities the favour of being 
treated as one of the family. The 
young gentlemen accepted him as 
their companion, while the young 
ladies regarded him almost as a 
brother. This position, acquired by 
tolerance rather than by right, could 
not be without its dangers. 

‘ Four days after the discovery of 
the still-born child, Louis, the good- 
looking favourite, mounted to the 
belvedere or look-out of the hotel, 
in company with Messieurs de 
C—— and de R——,, two cousins- 
germain, to fix in its fastenings the 
lightning conductor, which a gust 
of wind had caused to sway to and 
fro. A terrible accident was the 
consequence. The unfortunate 
young man, leaning forward too far, 
in order to fix the conductor pro- 
perly, overbalanced himself; and in 
spite of his companions’ efforts to 
retain him—which were witnessed 
by & workman repairing a neigh- 
bouring roof—fell into the stable- 
yard of the hotel, a height of a 
hundred and twenty feet. He was 
picked up in a dreadful state, with 
many bones broken, breathing his 
last, and quite incapable of express- 
ing his gratitude to those who had 
exerted themselves to save him. 

‘ The following Sunday, the Mar- 
quis de C——’s second daughter, 
after attending mass at the Convent 
of ——, in company with her mother, 
her aunts, her sisters, and her 
female cousins, requested to speak 
to the Supérieure. Once fairly in- 
side the convent, she expressed her 
wish to remain there permanently ; 
at least such is the statement of her 
family. The very same day, a 
young femme de chambre, with a 
liberal dowry, was betrothed to the 
gardener’s second grandson. The 
old man immediately set off in com- 

ny with them, for their native 
10me in Brittany, where they are to 
be settled in one of the marquis’s 
farms. 

‘Such, monsieur, are the actual 
facts which have taken place in the 
above-named mansion. I presume 
they have hadsome mysteriouscause, 
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and that an inquiry ought to be in- 
stituted. Public justice makes it a 
duty for you to clear up the dark 
deeds which I have indicated. 

‘I refrain from divulging who I 
am. The disclosure of my name 
would afford no assistance to the 
authorities, and might be a cause of 
danger to myself.’ 


. coal * * 


Attached to this report, but in a 
different handwriting, was— 

‘No notice to be taken of this 
report, which is evidently written 
out of spite. No dead body was 
found in the garden. The bit of 
flesh, brought in by the dog, be- 
longed to the body of a still-born 
child dissected by a surgeon in the 
neighbourhood, as declared by the 
surgeon himself. It is solely to his 
servant’s negligence that the un- 
toward accident is to be attributed. 

‘As to the tragical end of the 
excellent young man who fell a 
victim to his own imprudent zeal, 
what is stated is perfectly correct. 
He was very near involving in the 
same fate the two friends who tried 
to save him. Thereare proofs that, 
for some time past, Mademoiselle de 
C—— has manifested a desire to 
take conventual vows. The fearful 
end of her foster-brother served to 
hasten her decision. She was so 
struck with the uncertainty of life, 
that she determined to lose no time 
in executing her pious project. 
Before retiring from the world, it 
was her own express wish to marry 
her femme de chambre to her second 
foster-brother. The two families 
parted on the most friendly terms.’ 

To these two documents was 
fastened with a pin what seemed 
the report of a police agent, to the 
following purport :— 
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‘I have talked with the uphol- 
sterer who works in the house, a 
relation of the deceased young man. 
He feels certain that crime has been 
committed in this affair. Accord- 
ing to his account, Mademoiselle de 
C——, a romantic young person of 
hysterical temperament, was smitten 
with a foolish passion for her foster 
brother. Solitary walks in the 
garden, in which he was employed, 
gave them frequent opportunities 
of meeting. ‘The femme de chambre, 
the second brother’s sweetheart, 
both assisted the intrigue and 
helped to conceal its consequences. 
One of the cousins, who was in love 
with Mademoiselle de C——, de- 
termined on having a signal revenge. 
They decoyed Louis up to the bel- 
vedere, under pretence of mending 
the lightning conductor, and then 
treacherously launched him into 
open space. The young lady was 
placed within the Convent walls, 
whence there was no chance of her 
everescaping. Nevertheless, Louis’ 
brother and grandfather demanded 
of the family some atonement for his 
blood. A heavy sum of money and 
a productive farm appeased their 
anger, and at the same time removed 
the parties from Paris.’ 

In this strange affair, it will be 
seen, everything is contradictory. 
Successive statements demolish, or 
support, the honour of a noble 
family. Who can be sure that this 
same upholsterer was not actuated 
by some motive of interest, or ven- 
geance, or perhaps, mere vanity, to 
give his explanation of occurrences 
which the first report simply stated 
without presuming to furnish 
clue? With such a nice balance of 
probabilities, and such an imperfect 
knowledge of facts, who would ven- 
ture to turn the scale either way” 
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